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THE writer of an original book may feel a natural desire to 
explain to the public his reasons for disclosing to them his 
thoughts and opinions on any particular subject ; but this done 
he has xothing more to say, and he must be prepared to stand 
to all the opinions he has published, and he must take upon 
himself the whole responsibility of his book for good or for evil: 

"With translation, however, it is a different matter. From 
responsibility, indeed, a translator cannot escape, especially when 
the book translated (as in the present case) deals with many of 
the widest and deepest problems of life; but as no two people 
ever agree entizely on all points, there must always be more or 
less divergence between the opinions of the author and translator 
of any book, and though the latter may fully agree with the 
general scope of the book he is translating, and conscientiously 
desire its reproduction in other languages, there will always be 
more or less which he would have left unsaid, or said differently, 
had he been speaking from himself, 

Other considerations, too, enter strongly into the question ofa a 
tri anslation of the natureof thepresent one, the chief object of which 
is to promote the introduction into a foreign country of new edu 
cational theories. What was written originally for German 
readers, is not necessarily best suited, either in matter or form, 
io an English public: it might sometimes be that ideas which 
would most fully commend themselves to the German mind and 
character, would tend rather to prejudice English readers against 
the cause which it is hoped they will takeup. "The question then 
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suggests itself, whether a certain amount of adapting and modi- 
fying—here and there too, perhaps, some omissions—is not 
desirable? This was so strongly my feeling with regard 


o> 
to the present translation, that on the Baroness von Biilow’so 


refusing her consent to have her writings in any way abridged 
or modified, I gave up at one time all idea of finishing the trans- 
Jation, There seemed to me also to be much in this book which 
had already been said at length in “Child and Child Nature" 
(a book by the same author, which I had translated not long 
before), and I feared that beyond a small. circle of enthusiastic 
disciples, another large dose of Kindergarten principles was as 
likely to prove prejudicial as beneficial to the cause. 

Some months ago, however, and just when the question-of the 
new code was before the public, and much discussion going on 
concerning elementary education in general, my thoughts 
turned again to this book of Frau von Biilow’s. I felt that 
there was much in it which exactly met the imperfections and 
difficulties of education for the working classes, and I was 
anxious that so much of the book, at any rate, as bore specially 
on this subject, should appear in English in some form or other. 
I wrote again to the Baroness, asking her if she would not 
reconsider her decision with regard to an abridged translation, 
at the same time expressing my opinion that an appendix. of 
more than 100 pages in length, consisting chiefly of letters to 
herself and to newspapers of different countries, praising 
Froebel's educational theories and system, had better be 
omitted from ihe English version, as the publication of it 
would add to the expense of the book, without, as I thought, 
increasing its value either for the general publie, or as a 


manual for Kindergarten teachers. Her answer was, that 


she could not give her consent to any alteration being made + 


in the body of the book ; but that one or two letters, which she 
specified, and which covered about ten pages, might be omitted 
from the appendix. 


I could sympathise thoroughly with her objection to having . 
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her own thoughts and opinions subjected to the pruning-knife, 
and her fear lest what she most valued might disappear in the 
process; but the appendix was an independent matter, and the 
«more P thought about it, the more confirmed I was in the 
opinion that it had better be omitted. Mr. Sonnenschein, the 
publishing firm which brings out this book, whom I consulted ' 
on the matter, was of the same opinion; and as the term of ' 
copyright had expired, and the Baroness had no real authority 
in the matter, we determined to use our own judgment with 
regard to such parts of the book as were not either an expression 
of the Baroness's own opinions on the Kindergarten system, 
^or her interpretation of. Froebel's theories. 

Thesappendix, accordingly, has been entirely left out, and 
also the chapter immediately preceding it, and headed 
“Educational Associations.” The purport of this chapter is 
to recommend the formation of associations for the promotion 
of the Kindergarten system, and to show how desirable it is that 
women should be included in such associations. This is 
obviously foreign to the primary intention of the book, and 
however much such preaching may have been needed ten years 
ago in Germany, there is certainly no call for it at the present 
day in England. 

For the rest, there is little need to justify the appearance of 
this volume, for its chief practical object is to promote tlie in- 
troduction of the Kindergarten system into the education of 
the working-classes, and it is very generally acknowledged that 
for the children of the poor this system is admirable—the great 
obstacle to its adoption being expense and government codes. 

“The idea of the universe struggles dark and painful in me, 
which I must deliver out of me, or be wretched.” In this 
utterance from Carlyle’s journal, we have the key-note of his 
life and labours, and sufferings, and it is the key-note also, in 
2 somewhat different sensé, of the labours of the man whose 
educational theories are explained in the following pages. It 
was Froebel's leading idea that “to express the idea of the . 
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vulp? D reflect, i.e., in his life, his work, himself so 
much of the universe as is revealed to his inner being, is in a 
greater or less degree, according to the measure of his nature 5 
and capacities, the mission of every individual born into the 
world, and that to give to each individual the utmost possible 
help in fulfilling this mission (not merely to cram with 
knowledge), is the true business of education. 

“But how? how? Carlyle continues in the same breath, 
and how? how? is the grent cry of the day concerning this 
work of life, and the best mode of training or education for it. 
Froebel's answer to the question has, at any rate, the merit of 
being definite and detailed, so far as jt goes. Itmay, of course, 
be objected that Froebel deals definitely only with a “Short 
period at the beginning of life (seven or eight years at the outside), 
and gives nothing but general principles for guidance later on, 
when the problem has become a more complex one. But that he 
has not done more than he hasis surely not a reason for not pro- 
fiting by what he has done. Is it not felt that the paramount 
difficulty in drawing up a satisfactory programme of education 
(elementary education especially), is the shortness . of the 
available time compared with the amount of work and learning, 
that it is considered desirable to accomplish? And what, 
broadly speaking, does Froebel say on this point. That seven 
or eight years of this time (in the case of the working classes, 
therefore, more than half the time) are worse than wasted. "That 
the result of the ordinary ways of teaching young children is, that 
faculties, which, according to the order of nature, should have 
been called out and developed at this period, and sharpened 
into good tools for the service of other and higher faculties, 
which will assert themselves in their due order later on, have 
been allowed so to rust and stiffen for want of opportunity of 
development, that no amount of after care can ever make them 
what they might have been; whilst other powers, which were 
not yet ripe for use, have been weakened and damaged by pre- 
mature exercise. If this be so, and while this state of things 
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continues, if is $bviously impossible to force any true estimate 
of how much more might be done in after years. 

There is, we think, little doubt that the substitution of the 

Kindergarten system for the ordinary methods of infant school 
teaching would go far to meet one great difficulty of national 
school eduention, viz., the due combination of manual and intel- 
lectual work. It is felt strongly, on the one hand, that the train- 
ing of children of the working classes should have some practical 
bearing on the manual and industrial work which will fill up the 
greater part of their after days, and on the other hand that they 
have minds as well as bodies which cannot be wholly ignored 
"without injury to the indiyidual and to the community. They 
will h&ve little leisure later on for the culture of their minds; 
therefore as much as possible must be done for them in their 
.school-days, and out of this very short period there is great re- 
Iuctance to spare much time for industrial work. Hence, in 
great measure, the universal complaints of clumsy, inefficient, 
inaccurate work-men and women. Frau Von Biilow has well and 
-exhaustively shown in the following pages how exactly Froebel's 
theories, embodied in the form of Kindergarten schools for young 
children, and variously applied throughout the education of later 
years, meet this great difficulty. How the manual dexterity, the 
insight into a variety of industrial arts, the general development 
-of the physical organs, the artistic sensibility, the love of work, 
the power of observation, the methodical habits, &c., &c., which 
nre produced by the Kindergarten occupations, will stand the 
-children in good stead in their after vocations of manual and 
industrial labour, while at the same time they will enormously 
facilitate their acquisition of knowledge, practical and intellectual, 
as also their mastery of the mechanical means to knowledge, 
during the intervening school period. 

It is the general testimony of those who have had much ex- 
perience in the matter, that when children who have attended 
Kindergartens up to the age of seven or eight begin lessons pro- 
perly so called, they get on much faster than other children— 
g L7 
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reading, writing and needlework, for instance, are said to be 
learnt in a very much shorter time. The present government 
regulations need not, therefore, be so great an obstacle as js 
supposed. Three or four years of the infant school period might 
be wholly givén up to Kindergarten training, and one year 
would probably amply suffice for bringing the children thus 
trained up to the standard of examination prescribed in the New 
Code for scholars over seven years old. But, as Frau Von Bülow 
emphatically insists, it is not mere Kindergarten classes iu con- 
nection with ordinary schools, or a few of the games and occu- 
pations introduced into the old routine, which will produce the 
desired result: but thorough-going Kindergarten Schools, with 
all the necessary appendages, and conducted by efficient teachers. 
We hope it will soon be generally realised that the outlay 


entailed by the proposed reforms in education would be more 
than repaid in a variety of ways. 
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THERE is a question Which is day by day asserting itself more 
„loudly, and compelling more universal attention, It may be 
* called the “ society " question, and its solution is closely bound 
up with the improvement of national education. National 
schools, as at present constituted, are insufficient to meet the 
demands made now-a-days on the working classes. 

The chief of these demands is that all workmen and work- 
women should be thoroughly initiated in the natural laws or 
system of procedure, which underly their work. Now these laws 
must be the same in each special case as the universal law of all 
creation and production, which has hitherto remained a hidden 
mystery. This means to say that there is need for the discovery 
of anew truth in this field, and that this truth concerns human 
nature and its development, and it 1s in the sphere of education 
that its application lies. 

Now, the fact that this new truth forms the kernel of Froebel's 
educational theories is not yet recognised; the Kindergarten 
system is too apt to be looked on as mere child’s play, and rarely 
is it understood to be based on advanced knowledge of human 
development. 

The great in the little is always overlooked at first, and every 
age first despises or condemns its prophets, before the voice of 
truth is recognised in them. All, however, that is new in any 
given epoch, allnew thoughts and new discoveries are needed 
by that epoch for the fulfilment of the tasks allotted to it; if 
they are set aside and unheeded, the human race must suffer, 
either in the present or the future. It is not a question whether 
the truths which those prophets declare concern great things or 
little—for truth is always great, in whatever form—the only 
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important question is whether they correspond to the needs of 
the time. 

Froebel, too, shared the fate of both great and small prophets; 
he, too, was condemned or unheeded when, with the worlds 
“ Come! let us live for our children,” he appealed to his contem- 
poraries so to train the rising generation that they might be 
equal to the problems which awaited them—problems which the 
present generation will never be able to solve. 

“And it is by means of children’s games, forsooth, that 
Froebel would have this new generation trained to play their 
part in the world’s history! It is in a Kindergarten that the 
heroes of the future are to be reared!" exclaims the irony of 
the day, smiling pitifully at the enthusiasm of Froebel’s 
disciples. - 

And have not all the world's heroes and benefactofs been 
infants in cradles? And all the great and good qualities which 
come to maturity in the world—and they are few enough in 
number, considering the millions of beings who are born with 
them—are not all these the result of careful nurture and educa- 
tion? Is it not true, as a rule, that ** great men haye had good 
mothers ?"’ 

One great feature of our age is the study that is bestowed on 
the laws of growth and development, and by this means we 
should learn ‘how to go on to further progress, 

“ How did political institutions arise?" our politicians are 
asking. “ What was the origin of the habits and customs of 
races; how did they acquire and increase their possessions ? ™ 
asks the sociologist and the political economist. And the 
natural philosopher takes the microscope, and penetrates into 
the minute invisible world, sees the working and striving of 
nature from its beginning, and investigates the forces which cause 
the growth of a blade of grass, and set the telegraph in motion, 
Human life, too, must be investigated in its earliest beginnings ; 
we must go back to the fountain-head if we wish to gain the 
knowledge which will help us to advance in the science of the 
development of human nature, or, in one word, of education, 
All great men were once little children, and ag. the sapling, go 
will the tree be; as the child, so the man, ` 

All the many inventions and discoveries which history records 
have had mostly to do with man’s outward surroundings only— 
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the satisfaction of his material wants, the increase of his enjoy- 
ments—they have seldom conduced to the improved welfare of 
his actualself. 'The science of the human mind and soul—or 
jeychology—is the youngest of all sciences, and has not yet 
advanced beyond the ABO, notwithstanding that physiology has 
dissected and investigated the human body in its minutest parts. 
"The sciences of psychology aad anthropology have hitherto dealt 
almost exclusively with grown-up people, and they have remained 
stationary in the region of abstractions, whilst schools and 
schoolmasters have regarded the cultivation of the understanding 
as their sole business. These sciences, however, have really to 
do with man from the first day of his birth; infants should be 
the first objects of their labours. To understand the child and 
train it up in accordance with its destiny is to understand and 
train up the man. It is on what human beings are, not on 
what they have, that the happiness of individuals and the happi- 
ness of nations depends. However rich a fund of material 
wealth science may open up to the masses, real happiness will 
never become universal without inward elevation and increased 
morality. And nothing, however small and seemingly insigni- 
ficant, which can contribute to this end should be despised ; not 
sven Kindergartens. It is not on one truth, one thought, one 
deed, however great, that the welfare of the world depends—all 
contribute something. 

The leading spirits of the day have always had tor their task 
to emphasise what had hitherto been unconsidered, to advocate 
in all departments of life the opposite of prevailing notions. 
Rousseau, in order to reform the educational systems of his day, 
had. to uphold the rights of the individual and the claims of the 
individual nature. Fichte, on the other hand, had to fight 
against individualism, which had degenerated to egotism, and he 
therefore became the advocate of the social side of the question— 
education in and for the community. Pestalozzi took up the 
cause of the oppressed and neglected classes, laid the foundation 
of modern national education, and substituted the concrete 
method, or instruction through observation, for the abstract 
method which hed prevailed before. j 

Froebel gathered into one all these different aims, had regard 
both to the individual and the social side of the question, desired 
that family life and public life should have equal educational 
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influence. For his chief coadjutors in the cause he looked to 
the female sex as the mother and true educator of humanity, 
and appealed to them to master the art and science of the work 
to which he had been called. His hopes for the reform of soéiaty 
were founded on the reform and sanctification of the family. 

The present generation is diseased through excess of know- 
ledge, and it is only by action that it can be restored to health. 
The youthful vitality, which, in the earliest ages of mankind, 
found vent in struggles with the forces of nature, the monsters 
of the forest; later on in battles, tournaments, or crusades, is 
now too often wasted or suppressed at the school desk, in order 
to break out afterwards in Philistinism or empty pleasure-seek- 
ing. ` Childhood needs a larger playground for the exercise of its 
faculties—youth, some substitute for the heroic deeds of an- 
tiqnity—for power which is not turned to good, will vent itself 
in eyil. 

Youth has other forces besides those which schools and school- 
masters take into account. It is only the slow method of per- 
sonal labour, personal experience, which can obviate that fatal 
precocity which acts as a blight on every bud that blossoms in 
the child’s soul, and destroys original thought—for the thoughts 
of grown people learnt by heart, choke up and destroy all the 
natural produce of the young soil. 

But it is to the moral powers that most detriment is caused 
by neglecting to use them, for the mere knowledge of right 
and wrong can never give the power to do right, and to con- 
quer the passions, and the sin is only the greater if there be 
knowledge without right action. Rousseau has truly said: 
“ All premature insight into evil sows the seed of vice.” 


It has been the common endeavour of our latest educational “ 


reformers to introduce a method of education for work, or at 
any rate to utilize work as a help to education. Pestalozzi, 
Fellenberg, Fourrier, Lancaster, Owen, &c. have all laid it 
down as an essential Principle, and introduced it into their 
eduentional institutions, that learning and work, mental and 
bodily training, must always be combined during the periods of 
childhood and youth. But there is one point which until 
Froebel’s time had not been recognised.* 

In all the institutions founded by the above-mentioned 
educationists, or on their model, physical and industrial 
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exercises alternated with mental instruction, but they were 
not made the medium of this instruction, consequently an 
undue proportion of time was taken up in giving the pupils the 
necessary ‘mechanical dexterity, and those amongst them who 
were destined for learned professions, and the higher official and 
political appointments suffered from this system, and too often 
failed in their examinations for want of sufficient abstract: . 
knowledge. 1 ? T 2 r 
There are two conditiqns whick niustíbe" fulfilled if practical 
work is to become an edüeational factor i all classes of society. 
The first is; So to organise all such work that it shall constitute 
intellectual and mechanical exercise at the same time, and, so 
tesay, combine mental with physical gymnastics. The second 
condition is: That the limbs ånd senses should not only receive 
a general cultivation in early childhood, but that technical skill 


` and dexterity should also in part be acquired during the first 


years of life. And this will be the case if children are not 
allowed to be merely mechanically active, but are encouraged 
to exercise their mental faculties at the same time; for at no 
age is it so pernicious to set the physical and mental powers in 
separate action as in earliest childhood, when, whilst ihe 
physical beingehas to make its demands most prominently 
heard, the soul is all the time unfolding itself through the 
physical organs. 

Froebel has solved this problem by means of his Kindergarten 
system, in which the gymnastic play exercises all the powers 
and organs in à natural manner, while the rules and laws of 
nature applied in the simplest way in the games lead the 
children on to original creation. Thus, work, play and in- 
struction (self-instruction) are fused into one, and are made the 
preparation for all the calls of after-life. And there need be no 
fear that the simplicity and spontaneity of childhood vill be 
injured by this means—on the contrary, the essential con- 
ditions and atmosphere needed at this stage of life are ‘thus sup- 

lied. . 
l Tt may, perhaps, be asked: “ How can such contradictions 
be harmonised 7” Nevertheless they are harmonised by 
Frobel’s method—as, indeed, many seemingly hopeless contra- 
dictions have been done away with by men of genius. 

Tf a Newton could discover the law of gravitation, 
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regulates the movements of the heavenly bodies, why should 
not Froebel have discovered the law of gravitation of mental 
movement ? 

There mist be a law underlying human activitysas wefl,as 
the activity of nature—for have not man and nature one and 
the same Creator. The organism of our bodies works in a 
strictly systematic way—all their functions are subject to one 
fundamental law, whatever different names may be given to 
this law. Whether it be called « action and re-action,” 
“inspiration and expiration,” or “ the law of opposites,” is im- 
material It is after the model of our bodily limbs and organs, 
—our natural work-tools—that all our artificial work-tools are 
consciously or unconsciously, constructed 3 and both are moxed 
by the self-same laws—as the study of mechanics teaches us. 

Now, if there is a close correspondence between human action 
and its necessary organs and tools, the two must of necessity be 
subject to the same system of laws. And asin all conscious 
action the co-operation of the mind with the body is indispen- 
sable, mind and body must be acted on by the same laws— 
and this just as much in the case of the individual as of man- 
kind in general. 

Philosophy has sought much and variously after the law of 
human development, and has formulated it in many different 
ways, but has neyer reduced it to practical application, there 
where alone it can find its application, viz., in education. But 
education will always be wanting in re; 
the laws of the development of the object i 
unknown. Just as the gardener can only rightly tend and rear 
his plants when he is thoroughly acquainted with their natures 
and the conditions under which they flourish, i.e., with ihe 
laws of their development, so the educator or « children’s 
gardener” will only thoroughly accomplish his end when he 
understands the nature of his human plants and knows how to 
Secure freedom of development to each according to its special 
needs, 

That all industries, all arts—in short, all work of whatever 
kind—must begin with the primary elements of universa] know- 
ledge, is kñown to everybody, but what these elements are is 
not so generally known. If we want to learn to read we must 

first master our A B C 3 and before we can work in any produe- 
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tive manner, we must have mastered ihe A B C -of material 
substances, i.e., the A B C of things, since all things consist of 
material substances. But this A B C of things includes their 
uniyorsal characteristics : i.e., form, colour, size,ynumber, sound, 
and so forth. Whether the particular work come under the 
head of art or industry, it must always have to do with forms, 
colours, relations of size, &c., and the working organs must be 
sdeveloped and exercised if they are to succeed. Long before 
‘instruction in observing” begins at school, objects and their 
characteristics have been perceived by the child—taken in as 
impressions, that is to say, not really understood. But this 
merely hazy perception does not produce a clear and definite 
apprehension of the A B C of things, any more than the mere 
gazing at books teaches a child its letters. 

Now thf& A B C of things which ought always to precede the 
A.B C of letters, since abstract symbols pre-suppose the concrete 
facts for which they stand, this fundamental primer of all 
knowledge had not yet been discovered. Objects and their 
attributes are indeed around us, and are perceived by every 
child with healthy senses, but they are not so ordered and 
systematised as the stamp themselves in their simplest elements 
irresistibly on the child's soul. The discovery of the means of 
doing this, and that in the form of childish play—is the great 
work of genius we owe to Froebel, and this is the new and the 
important part of his method. Inno other way is it possible 
for a young child to evolve its whole personality by means of 
its own work, i.c. by its original activity, and to take in the 
only nourishment suited to its young mind. The materials, 
which represent this A B C of the qualities of things, of all 
things, can be much more easily adapted to the unexercised 
organs of children, than the letters of words as yet unintelligible 
to them, and the figures and images constructed by themselves 
are a better expression of their inner beings (to themselves as 
yet a closed book) than words could be; just as the artist 
can express his ideas only in works of art. 

But the invention of what we may call a plastic A B C is not 
only an introductionsto the knowledge and mastery of matter, 
it contains also the principles of the free handling of matter—or 
of the systematic treatment of all work—by which alone the 
Workman arrives at an understanding of his business. A 
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philosophy of the science of work is quite indispensable in an 
age in which work plays such a prominent part. The labour 


question and the education question of the present day coincide- 


closely, and can only be solved the one through,the other. 
Only when the relation of human activity (or work) to the 
nature and destiny of man has become perfectly understood— 
when the history of the development of humanity and its psycho- 
logical and historical aspect, has become the rule and 
standard of education, will it be truly capable of training hurnan 
beings for the work of life. Considered in this light, however, 
work will not only need to be carried on scientifically, it must 
also be made the means of raising the” moral standard and the 
dignity of human nature. The first step towards the increaso 
of morality must be the overcoming of selfishness. Love which 
can practice self-denial for the welfare of others, and'the good 
of the community, must be the chief factor in reforming society. 
And work carried on with the consciousness of serving the 
community, and springing from love to one’s fellow creatures— 
work transformed into art, and labouring in the service of 
beauty, will become a strong moral lever. And in this ideal 
Sense it is the most urgent need of an age in which realistic, 
industrial, and material influences tend to engross the mind 
exclusively with outward things. Without some such counter- 


acting force, the young generation would sink into an abyss of 


the grossest egotism and naturalism. In this respect Froebel's 
educational idea may be of use to all classes of Society, not 
only to labourers in the ordinary sense of the word, and to the 
lower orders who are not yet emancipated from the trammels 
of coarseness and want of culture. For all, without exception, 
will be trained to work for all—to accomplish deeds which shall 
bring about the renovation of society—or the solution of the 
social question. 

One of the principal features of this new method of education 
concerns the earliest religious development of children, which 
in the present day is so much neglected, or at least carried on 
in an altogether wrong way. Froebel’s book on “ Human 
Education ” reiterates at almost every page that religion (which 
means, according to Froebel, “union with God. ”) is the ultimate 
and highest end of human culture. In order to reach this goal 
with certainty, preparation from the beginning of life is 
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necessary, and other means are needed than mere verbal 
instruction, which does not appeal to the mind in earliest 
childhood. Here the mother must fill the office of Priest, and 
Froebel presents her with the means for awakening in her child 
the yearning, innate in every human soul, to find out its Creator. 
T'roebel's system proceeds by the right road: from the works to 
the Creator; from the visible world to the invisible ; from the 
econcrete to the abstract; from the physical to the spiritual. 
Before any real knowledge of the Highest is possible, the 
religious feeling must be awakened in the young heart, and that 
sense of love stirred up in it which will prompt it to seek after 
the source of all good, and point the way to the knowledge of 
God, Only when the soil is prepared in such a manner can the 
religious instruction, which follows later, sow the seed of 
Ohristian"*truth. 

In the present trentise it is not proposed to give a full 
exposition of the religious side of Froebel's educational method ; 
which in view of its great importance demands separate 
treatment ; "our intention is only to offer a modest contribution 
to the interpretation of a great thought—for the present viewed 
only in one of its aspects—and to excite a desire to penetrate 
further into a region of thought so little explored, and in which 

o Froebel has contributed much to the labours of his predecessors, 

Not educationalists only, but men of science, philanthropists, 
sociologists, have an equal interest in the solution of this 
question, and they will all readily acknowledge that without a 
new and better foundation in human nature itself there can be 
no improvement in any direction. Scientific discoveries, and 
political and social institutions cannot accomplish their purposes 
so long as the rude force of the uncultivated masses hinders 
progress. If, however, human power is to be made a more 
efficient agent, the powers of childhood must be developed. 
Millions of forces still slumber unawakened, and countless 
germs wither untended in souls of children—the full meaning 
of childhood is not yet grasped, and no one even knows what 

. may have been wasted in himself or herself in the budding-time 
of life. If society in these days has new and higher duties to 
fulfil towards itself, thera is certainly no higher one than that 
of training the powers of childhood, and of all the obligations 
which insight, knowledge, and power impose on individuals, 
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none:can outweigh that of arousing in growing humanity a new 
impetus, ‘which shall drive men to fashion a new and better 
organisation ofisociety. Freedorn in political, social, and moral 
respects rests on the same divine law which Froebel takes as the 
pivot of his educational system. 

The men of like spirit to Froebel have yet to arise, who, 
rethinkinghis thoughts, shall light up his dark and imperfect : 
utterances, fill up the gaps he has left, and supply the clear and 
popular commentaries which all new systems require, And 
although it is to women that he has bequeathed the larger share 
in carrying on his work, it cannot be done without the co-opera- 
tion of both sexes. May those men therefore who, either by 
their thoughts or their actions influence their age, the friendsof 
humanity who devote their love and their labour to the work 
of progress, may these not pass unheeding by the field in which 
the seed of futurity is germinating; but may they fulfil their 
duties to childhood, the inheritor of their labours! 

Froebel entrusted the carrying out of his work to women, but 
women must summon men to their assistance, for all truly 
human work needs the co-operation of both sexes. To awaken 
in the young generation the moral force and insight which are 
needed in order to select from the two currents of the age the 
one which tends to moral and spiritual elevation, according to 
the will of the great world-ruler, and to resist that which must 
lead to an abyss of hopeless materialism; to fit them for this, I 
say, the united labour of mankind is needed. 

Froebel’s call, “to found educational unions in every com- 
munity; to train the people also for a share in this noble work,’ 
fell unheeded on the ears of his indifferent contemporaries. 


May he be listened to now, and may future ages succeed in 
gaining many disciples to the cause. i 
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, Os LABOUR, AND KINDERGARTENS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


“ Höhesə Ausbildung und erhöhte Tüchtigkeit des Arbeiter ist 
der Anfang zur Lösung der socialen Frage."—Schulze-Delitzsch. 

Higher culture and higher qualification of the working classes 
is the first step towards the solution of the social question, 


ReaL national liberty can only be brought about by real national 

culture. The watchword of our age: ‘The People's Rights,” 

implies also the cry, ‘ Education of the People," for there must 

be increased capacity in proportion to the increased duties which 
, are involved in these “rights.” 

There is no department of life in which a new basis is 
rendered so imperative by the reforms of the age, asin the 
education of the working classes. For in no other sphere of 
Society has there been a more thorough revolution of conditions, 
nowhere are so many new demands made, so many new claims 
put forward, as among that class of society the emancipation or 
which constitutes the chief question of the day. 

The new position which labour—and, therefore, also the 
labourer—is gaining in human society, renders new conditions 
of national education indispensable. It is not merely a question 
of better and higher scholastic training, of intellectual culture in 
the Ordinary sense, of substituting for the ordinary day-labourer 

. the intelligent workman, who is destined to become the ruling 

' sovereign of the slave of our days—machinery; the problem 
which calls for solution is, above all, how to awaken as much as 
Possible, in each individual, inventive and creative powers. 
Manual work must be raised to the level of science. 
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9 ON LABOUR, 

The higher degree of perfection attained in almost every field 
of work necessitates higher intelligence in the workman, and a 
mastery of materials, and freedom of _technical manipulation, 7 
bordering on artistic power—and artistic power means alwüys a 
certain amount of creativeness, or intellectual productiveness. 

This demand for intellectual culture in connection with, and 
for the improvement of, manual work coincides in part with the 
demands for intellectual culture generally, but is not entirely the 
same. The best informed chemist, for instance, might not be 
capable of applying his knowledge to this or the other industry. 
The special knowledge of the workman must always stand in . 
relation to application, to practical life; but it will be none the 
less a means towards his general human culture, just as his 
special branch of science may be so to the scientific man, 
although it does not include in itself general culture. The 
working classes need to know the elements of the sciences, and 
to be familiar with their results in application. 

It is more necessary now than ever that national education 
end national schools should take into account and cultivate the 
elements of practical work, and also the theory of work ; for now, 
more than in any previous age, has it become a recognised fact, 
that the education of the people must bea training for after-work 
as well as a means of general culture—i.e., of producing good 
and reasonable beings. i 

One and the chief reason why education is still so generally 
imperfect is that the nature of children is far from being rightly 
understood. The special training for after-work such as our age 
so greatly calls for, and which should form 'a part of general 
education, may to all intents and purposes be said not to exist. 
For children cannot be said to have received a training for work 
if directly they leave school they have to begin learning this or 
thatbusiness. When a boy enters a workshop as apprentice the 
handicraft which he is expected to learn is taught to him merely 
by mechanical action, which he has to imitate without having 
any idea of its why or wherefore. Moreover, the majority of ap- 
prentices are treated more like job-boys or servants than as 
pupils whose own training is thought of. And it must in justice 
be owned that considering the entire absence of preparation with 
which most children—those of the poorer classes especially— 
enter on their apprenticeship, the master would be compelled to 
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devote the greater part of his time to them if he attempted to 
` teach them their business in the true sense of the word. 

And the “boys and girls who enter industrial schools, though 
as.& rule they stand higher with regard to general culture, bring’ 
with them scarcely, more preparation for manual work. In' 
these industrial schools they receive, indeed, a scientific ground- 
ing for the several vocations they are to enter on, and they are 
made to study the theory of their business, but they have no 
opportunity given them for practical exercise, even of the me- 
chanical kind which apprentices get in workshops. 

There is but one way of meeting the higher demands which 
the present age makes on handicrafts, and of raising the latter 
to.the sphere of intellectual activity: the workman must be 
taught to understand the theory of his work, and must be able 
to give an account of the why and the wherefore of his procedure. 
In view of this something more is needed than the ordinary 

- training of schools, even when—which is not always the case— 
this training supplies the necessary general cultivation of the 
senses and powers of understanding. All, therefore, that is 
needed to insure an adequate | education for industrial work 
would not be gained by a reformed organisation of national 
schools as centres of learning, however desirable such remodel- 
ling unquestionably is with regard to general culture. ‘‘ Labour 
must be spiritualised," is one of the cries of modern times. 
And this can mean nothing else than that it must be transformed 
into creative work—raised, so to say, to the level of art-work. 
In all genuine works of art, i.e., works that are really individual, 

, original creations, the artist himself, not only his conception, 
but his mental and spiritual personality, is reproduced, or 
mirrored. And it is because he can thus express himself in his 
works—represent his inner being in a concrete form—that his 
art affords him real satisfaction. Human beings are intended, 
in one way or another, to give outward expression to their 
inner beings—to impart their own individuality to the ‘most ob- 
jective representations. It is only by individual form thatman 
can represent the universal. Raphael and Michael "Angelo were 
undoubtedly objective in their works, but every connoisseur can 
accurately distinguish in each one of their creations, the individ- 
ual stamp of the one or the other. ors 

Industrial handiwork can only produce satisfaction and eleva- 
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tion similar to that afforded by art, when the workman gives an 
individual character to his work, when he puts into it some 
portion of his own inventive spirit. 

But what an immense amount of preparation: doem the artist 
need for his vocation! Must he not, in the first place, be 
thoroughly acquainted with the materials he has to work with? 
Without a knowledge of colours there can be no painter; no 


sculptor,no architect, without a knowledge of marble, of differ- ' 


ent kinds of stone, of matter generally. In like manner no 
handicraftsman can attain to excellence until he have acquired 
thorough familiarity with his materials; almost every kind of 
work requires a certain power of controlling or managing mate- 
rials, for which practical, experimental knowledge is essential. 
In trades and handicrafts, as well as in the fine arts, some 
degree of technical proficiency is indispensable, and every variety 
of technical skill requires the development of certain nerves and 
muscles—those of the hand especially. 

Without a sense of form and a perception of symmetry and 
harmony, without a knowledge of the relations of size and num- 
ber—in short, without: the elements at least of drawing and 
mathematics, very few handicraftsmen can attain to the degree 


of excellence which is akin to artistic work. © 


In the present day it is only those who are pro-eminently . 


gifted or who have been fortunato in their education, especially 
that of early childhood, who attain to excellence in their voca- 
tions. And even with these it is at the cost of their general 
culture, as little time and strength remains for anything outside 
the special training. 

The great bulk of the working-classes consists of day-labourers 
who are little better than beasts of burden, or machines, without 
human dignity or self-respect. What is to become of these? 
How are they to earn their bread when all the rough, unintelli- 
gent work on which at present they depend for existence, comes 
to be carried on by machinery ? 

Not until capacity for all the different branches of industry 
has been developed by industrial exercises begun and carried on 
from earliest childhood, not till the training for work is mado 
to begin and proceed simultaneously with general education, not 
till then will it be possible to combine a more thorough prepara- 
tion for special work with a higher general culture, 
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In the existing condition of the working classes any such 
early preliminary training is out of the question. If unhealthy 
dwelling places and bad food do not ruin the health of the 
chilüren ofthe poor, they lack at any rate the means for that 
systematic exercising of the limbs which is essential to the 
development of the full workiag powers of human beings. In 
the country, and in small towns, there is at least opportunity 

? for the natural exercise in woods and fields, which conduces to 
physical health and strength—albeit only that rude animal 
strength which becomes of less and less value with regard to 
industrial work, the more, „machinery increases. But in large 
towns the greater number of children are, physically speaking, 
failures. If they are to be guarded from the dangers of the 
street, there is ordinarily no altérnative for them but to sit still 
in stuffy, dirty rooms, whilst their parents are out at work. It 
is asserted that in great cities—such as Paris, for instance— 
only four generations, at the outside, will retain a certain degree 
of health and vigour, and that the succeeding ones tend invariably 
to become weak and puny, and this is in great measure the 
explanation of the fact that the greater number of geniuses who 
have sprung from the people have been born in villages or small 
towns. Another-reason may well be the absence in great cities 

» of those influences of nature which are necessary to the develop- 
ment of the artistic faculties. Moreover, genius requires an 
atmosphere of stillness and self-concentration which is im- 
possible in great towns. f 

If human beings are to be placed in full possession of their 
physical force and to attain to complete development of their 
limbs—and this is the only way of producing industrial 
Capacity corresponding to the modern stage of development— 
educational measures must be set on foot, such as have hitherto 
not existed, or at any rate only in an isolated and unsatisfactory 
manner. It is to be hoped that gymnastics will soon be the 
common property of the whole nation, and by this means an 
enormous impetus will be given to the working forces ; but before 

> the period of life when gymnastics, properly so-called, should 
be included in edutation—for quite young children they are 
not suitable—care must be taken to provide a subtitute. Nature, 
like a provident mother, has instilled into children that they 
Toust not sit still for any length of time; that movement, and 
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movement of all kinds, is ofthe greatest importance to them. 
Educators cannot do better than let themselves be guided by 
nature—for nature always points in the right direction, and her 
teaching is far from being sufficiently considered. o aes 

If we would find out what is a really natural mode of 
development for children, we must study the utterances of 
human nature during the childhood of the human race, and see 
in what manner the development of the race proceeded. The 
nature of the individual is similar to that of his race, and 
the expression of the being and the nature of universal humanity 
is the measure of the being and nature of the individual. 

As nature has given to children this instinct of perpetual 
movement in order that their limbs may be developed and 
strengthened, so likewise has slfe implanted in them a, desire to 
touch and examine all the objects surrounding them in order 
that by this means, they may collect experiences concerning 
the qualities of materials, and learn to distinguish between hard 
and soft, brittle and pliable, &c. But the educational guidance 
which shall turn these instincts to their destined purpose is 
indispensable. e 

Nature supplies children with the faculties for all branches 
ofhnman eulture. These faculties reveal themselves in chil- 
dren as impulses which drive them to this or that kind of ac- s 
tivity. The young child experiences a constant need of using his 
hands in all manner of ways, which develop technical déxterity. 
If these impulses be left without guidance they will lead to 
a spirit of mischief and wanton destructiveness, instead of to the 
formation of the creative power. Systematic training of the 
senses according to Pestalozzi’s theories, forms now-a-days—or 
at any rate is expected to form—the basis of every, properly 
constituted school. The senses, however, begin to awaken long 
before school-time, bui until this time has come there is little 
or no provision for any methodical training—for the first years 
of life education is left pretty much to chance, and so the 
faculties run to waste, and the discipline of school, however 
good it may be, can never fully make up for the time that has , 
been lost. g 

In the greater number of schools for the people, however, we 
find but little of this discipline and training of the senses which 
are so essential for the work which the pupils will be called on 
later to do. 
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Schools then, as they exist at present, however much good 
they may do in other ways, and however much they may have 
advanced in themselves, do not supply the necessary preparation 
for°work jn the actual sense of the word, but only a very 
EA and unsatisfactory education for the vocations of after 

e. 

As in all things it is necessary to begin at the beginning in 
order to produce a good result, so, too; here—thé preparation 
for work must begin in childhood. Only thus will adequate 
time and strength be gained, and only thus shall we be follow- 
ing the plan of nature. 

The principle that we faust learn in childhood in order that 
we, may be able to practice in after life, is in itself a right one, 
but it is apprehended and applied in a one-sided manner. Why 
should we not also in childhood, according to our ability, work 
at the same time that we are learning—work in order to learn. 
Childhood is undoubtedly the season for the unfolding and 
development of all the forces, bodily and mental, the spring- 
time of the human buds which cannot yet produce any fruit. 
Children cannot, and must not, be made to work for the sake of 
results—work should be for them only a means of development. 
Are we not all xeady to cry out in indignation at the abuse of 
childish activity in manufactories, workshops, mines, &c.? And 
a similar evil exists too often in ‘the homes of the poor where 
children of seven or eight years old are often obliged to nurse and 
carry about younger brothers and sisters all day long, or to 
fulfil domestic duties requiring exertions far beyond their 
strength. 

There is only one right kind of work for children, viz., that 
which conduces to the unfolding and cultivation. of their 
strength and faculties. And during the first years of “life there 
is only one right form which this work should take, and that is 
play. 

The development of the human race did not certainly begin 
with learning in the sense of school-learning. Before human 
beings had books and schools, they were obligéd to procure for 
themselves the satisfaction of their immediate necessities— 
shelter, food, and clothing. The beginnings of human know- 
ledge were the result of the experiences which our ancestors 
thus collected together. Voyages of discovery in their own neigh- 
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bourhood, observation of the products of nature, investigations 
concerning the properties of things, and accidental discoveries, 
and inventions by the way—these were the ways in which the 
culture of our race began, this was its first educational work, 
the preparatory school out of which science and art have arisen. 

Our present systems of education have certainly deviated 
very far from the natural method by which the Divine Edu- 
cator has led the human race, or they, too, would begin with 
work and not with learning—work, i.e., in the sense in which 
all development may be said to be a species of work, viz., 
movement, activity, exertion, which result in the letting loose 
of bound-up forces and progress téwards the fulfilment of 
destiny. 7 : 

This law of development is the same in all the organisms’ of 
nature from the tiniest plant up to the higher races of animals. 
In one and all there is an innate striving after growth which 
conduces to the progress of the universe. 

But this inward striving must be assisted by outward condi- 
tions, if its purpose is to be fulfilled. The growth-impulse of 
the plant requires corresponding warmth, light, moisture, &c, 
The animal needs the food, the exercise; in short, the general 
Satisfaction of all its natural wants. 

The principle of spontaneous activity, long ago recognised by 
educationalists, is the law of development throughout creation ; 
only there is this difference between the kingdoms of nature and : 
of man, that in the former the object of this activity is reached 
without fruitless endeavours and experiments. The swallow 
can build its nest without going through a period of apprentice- 
ship, the bee without previous practice constructs its cells with 
mathematical exactness, the spider spins its web with greater 
regularity than any weaver is capable of, Man alone is deficient 
in the unerring instinct which never fails to accomplish its 
object; his knowledge has to be earned by toil and trouble, his 
progress and culture must be the result of patient endeavour 
and experience, of slow and gradual progress. 

Man has been an apprentice from the beginning of his exis- 
tence, and the surrounding world is his, Workshop. This 
apprentice-time of humanity is in a certain sense repeated in 
the case of every individual, of every child. It begins, however, 
with the life of the individual, not with school-time, or with 
instruction in any form. 
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Itis, comparatively speaking, only of late years that the ques- 
tion of education prior to the regular school, or lesson-season, 
has been seriously considered, and Pestalozzi may be looked on 
as its first advocate. Before his time the processes of childish 
development were more or less undiscovered land. 

We can no more know what is going on in the hidden recesses 
of a child's soul—how its slumbering life is being awakened by 
‘the first impressions from the outer world, and how images and 
sensations are laying the foundation for ideas—than we can 
understand how the bud of a flower unfolds itself. We know, 
however, that all development in nature proceeds systematically, 
that a tree cannot bear^fruit first and afterwards buds; that 
spring always, without exception, precedes summer; and so 
fofth. That a like systematic regularity must be the rule of 
intellectual development follows of itself, but of the laws of this 
system we know as yet very little. 

The study of child-nature begun by Pestalozzi and his pre- 
cursors, has been continued by Froebel, by whom an important 
advance in this knowledge has been made. This is not the 
place—I must reserve it for later consideration—for entering 
more deeply into Froebel’s pschychological studies of human 
nature in the period of childhood. 

Pestalozzi and Froebel, both of them geniuses in the field of 
education, agreo in asserting that there can be only one true 
index to education, viz., the child's own: nature. Pestalozzi, 
like Froebel, based his educational method on the first instinc- 
tive utterances of the child's nature, on its natural impulses. 
Both distinguished between the instincts of the soul and those 
of the body, and both recognised their mutual interaction, and 
the analogy between the two. Both, too, differed from Fourrier 
in requiring not merely that the natural instincts and inclination 
of the child should be satisfied, but that they should be used as 
means to a true discipline of the senses and impulses, by which 
the lower ones may to a certain extent be early subjected to the 
higher, 

Pestalozzi, like Froebel, insists that there should be no such 
thing as instructing children without giving them corresponding 
sense-impressions, and without affording them opportunities of 
observation and demonstration—in short, no mere word-teaching. 
Here, however, Pestalozzi stops short of Froebel, who insists 
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still fmther that children should learn by means of original 
productiveness. Exercise of the limbs and organs merely as 
such, followed later by purely mechanical handiwork, does not 
satisfy Froebel, who demands from the very first some result 
of this childish activity, and moreover a kind of activity which is 
never purely mechanical, but which exercises the mental powers 
at the same time as the bodily ones. 

I have alluded above to the desirability of discovering a 
method by which the gymnastic exercises carried on by adults 
may be applied to different branches of. labour, so that the time 
spent in the development of the muscles may be doubly fruitful. 

The method discovered by Froebel,-and by means of which 
children, while seemingly only at play, are going through a com- 
plete course of gymnastics not on]y for the limbs and senses, but 
for the collective mental and spiritual organs, has so fåt solved 
this problem, that the greater number of these childish exercises 
leave a result behind. The play-work is productive. And, how- 
ever small the produce may be, the work conduces to the child’s 
development through the experiences gained concerning materials, 
form, size, symmetry, &e., &c. It affords, moreover, the satis- 
faction which follows from all useful activity, andisto the child, 
9n a small scale, what his art is to the artist, a mirror of his 
inner being and a measure of his powers. f 

In this respect Froebel’ 
regards the development of child-nature in general, but most 
especially would it be so in training the children of the working- 
classes for their callings in after-life, 

'S system is entirely based on 
the natural dispositions of children, the very meagre knowledge 
which exists of the philosophy of the system, have resulted in 
5 not in harmony with nature, 


freedom, and introduces artificia. 
lity into the innocent period of early childhood. 


No one thinks ot questioning the naturalness of giving young 
bodies require, but it does nof 

seem to occur to people that these little beings already have 
Jing minds require 

food as well as their bodies. To Satisfy their children’s bodily 
wants, and help them to wile away their time in play and. 
amusement, is considered by most people enough during the few 


S system is of incalculable benefit as 
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first years of life; then comes the school to develop their 
minds. 

In nature all things have their transitions, the fruit does not 
grow out pf the leaf—the bud and blossom comes between. Can 
it be considered to be according to nature that after letting the 
first years of childhood be idled away in aimless play, after 
leaving a child entirely to its own impulses, its unexercised 
mental powers should suddenly be taxed with abstract learning ? 
That is to say, occupied with ideas for which the previous years 
of its life have given no preparation. Because it has long been 
felt that such a mode of proceeding is unnatural, instructive 
games have been invented, and play-schools (Spiel-schule) in- 
stituted, in order to assist in some degree the earliest develop- 
ment of the mind. Something, indeed, but very little, has been 
accomplished by these means, and were it not that the teaching 
of life itself, both in and'out of the house, has co-operated with 
these small attempts, still less would have beeh effected. The 
children of the poor, however, do not even get this much 
preparation. j 

Again, it is considered quite in accordance with nature that 
those who are gifted with a poetic genius should write poetry, 
that those who, have a talent for painting should paint, &c., and 
nobody expects that these talents should fully develop themselves, 
without the assistance of any instruction. But these talents, 
when their owners came into the world were only germs 
which went unfolding gradually, until at last the full- 
grown talent disclosed itself. The lives of great artists in- 
variably show that favourable outward circumstances assisted 
the inborn faculties. If Mozart had grown up in a thoroughly 
unmusical atmosphere, his genius would certainly have been 
more or less stunted. 

It is still very generally assumed that methodical training 
is fatal to freedom of movement, and yet the simplest child’s 
game is based on rules: not only those which more especially call 
out mental activity, such as. chess, and games of cards. In 
dancing and gymnastics, which are taught methodically, freedom 
of movement is: not interfered with. On the contrary, the 
better the rules of these arts are learnt the greater freedom will 
there be. And the freer the movement, the greater the enjoyment. 
In like manner, every handicraft, every art, and every science 
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must be learnt methodically, if success is to be attained, and 
enjoyment derived from them. 

When a child who wants to build a house has suitable 
materials given to it, and is shown the proper way of handling 
them, its freedom of action is not really impeded—it is 
only helped to carry out its own wish and to afford itselfsntisfac- 


If it were Proposed that children should boe incessantly 
superintended and helped at their play, people would be quite right 


in contact with, The business of education is to meet and 
assist these natural efforts, 


The same succession of stages which takes place in the 
development of the organisms of nature may be observed in the 
gradual unfolding of the child’s nature. The different senses of 
the human being awaken one after the other in a certain order; 
and, as they awaken, they require satisfaction, Before a child’s 


For instance, the simplest form—the sphere—is tho beginning 
of a sequence of systematic or primary shapes which lead up in 
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Succession from the simplest bodies to more complex forms, all of 
which resul from the subdivision of the preceding ones 
(arrangements of material). The subdivided bodies lead on to 
planes (mgterial planes), or to pictures of planes The surface 
of the disc eut up into strips gives a picture of lines; little round 
balls (peas, for instance) represent points. Thus a transition is 
obtained through which, starting from the concrete bodies we 
arrive at the forms they can be divided into, and at relations 
ofsize, and lay the foundation of a knowledge of its mathemati- 
cal relation (abstraction) by means of impression and images— 
nothing more! Pestalozzi, too, insists on tho necessity of 
supplying the child with systematized impressions, because 
every conception, every ‘thought, arises ont of images 
which have been awakened in.the child's mind by impressions 
made off tho senses by the objects around it, 

Kindergartens furnish for the bodily and mental develop- 
ment :— 

1. A series of gymnastic games called ** movement games,” 
whose object is the most harmonious development that is 
possible of the limbs and muscles. The greater number of 
these games are at the same time imitations from the life of 
nature, or from professional life, &c., and thus lead the child to 
observation of its surroundings. With them, as with many 
other games, songs are connected, which form the first exercises 
in music, ` 

2. Plots of ground in which the children are encouraged to 
cultivate plants, by which means their physical strength is 
developed, and they acquire the habit of observation of nature 
80 beneficial to their culture. 

8. Hand-gymnastics, in the form of games which at the 
same time direct the child's imagination to practical life, and 
afford the necessary exercises for producing firmness and 
flexibility of hands and fingers. 

4. By every variety of Occupation with different kinds of 
Material children learn to know the qualities of materials, and 
obtain a mastery over them, And here, too, there is an orderly 
sequence starting from the raw material of solid bodies, and 
going on gradually to finer and finer materials, 

5. By a series of hand movements and manipulations 


' Performed in the little industries which the children carry on in 
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play, a foundation is laid for the simplest technical handling 
in all the ordinary handicrafts and arts. The greater number 
of these are based on the same elementary principles, which 
the pliable little fingers easily learn to master, by mean? of 
Froebel’s exercises in building, plaiting, folding, cutting-out, 
pricking, laying figures, pea-work, modelling in clay, &e., &c. 

6. The simple hymns which are sung at the opening and 
closing of the Kindergarten, the little prayers, for which the 
children’s minds are attuned by being directed to the manifes, 
tations of, God’s goodness and wisdom in the life of natyre and 
of man, these all serve to awaken the religious feeling. 
(Religious training is the beginning and end of Froebel's 
‘system, as it always must be with every true educator ; this 
subject requires separate consideyation, which will be given it 
elsewhere). x 

7. With the above-mentioned industrial exercises a method 
of linear drawing is connected, which enables every child by 
the age of seven to draw straight and curved lines correctly, 
and by combinations of these lines to produce original figures. 
These exercises in drawing, as well as many ot the other 
occupations, are at the same time a great help to the perception 
of the relations of size and number, and of ;the elements of 
mathematics generally— perception only, let it be clearly 
understood, not conception, and there must yet be no attempt 
‘at formulae. For instance, the young child learns the truth 


of the Pythagorean doctrine through the simple action of piling _ 


bricks one upon another. 

Objection may be made to Froebel’s method of using concrete 
symbols for mathematical relations and conceptions; but is not 
the same thing done by every mathematical teacher, who, to 
make himself more easily understood, draws mathematical 
figures on a slate? The science, of mathematics, like all the 
other sciences, is based on expórence, There could be no 
question of abstract relations of bize and number, if these 
relations did not exist in ie ohjects themselves. If there 
is any truth in the principle universally recognised by modern 
educationalists, that nothing exists in the mind but what is 
produced by impressions of the senses, the child’s mind must 
be supplied with images before it can form mathematical con- 
ceptions. ‘This cannot be done more effectually than in the 
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manner Froebel has devised of letting children, in their play, 
make combinations of primary shapes, which shall represent 
mathematical truths. To awaken anything like a conception 
in the child's mind is not contemplated—this would be impossible 
at such an early stage of development—but only to produce 
perceptions on which later mathematical instruction may be 
based. Eminent mathematicians—Buchez de Cubiére, of Paris, 
for instance—have been especially enthusiastic in their appre- 
ciation of Froebel’s system in this respect. 

8. All the exercises enumerated consist in the construction of 
shapes and figures, and they may be called constructive 
exercises. They cultivate a sense of form, symmetry, and ` 
harmony; the combination of forms, colours, &c., further 
exercises the inventive power: sand the taste; and the imagina- 
tion, the sense of beauty, is continually active. A love of the 
artistic, of the aesthetic, of the ideal generally, is awakened 
in the child's soul: and not merely theoretically, but in a 
thoroughly practical way by the child's own action. 

It is surely of the greatest importance for the workman that 
the realm of the beautiful should be opened to him in his 
childhood. If the artistic feelings be not kindled early in life, 
there is little chance for them later, when the cares of material 
existence,,and the noise of the workshop, are too apt to shut 
out everything higher. 

If work is to be something higher than a means of earning 
bread, it must be capable of satisfying the aesthetic sense: if it 
is to be carried on as a duty to the community, it must appeal to 
something beyond the small egotistical circle of personal gain. 
The children of the poor seldom learn this lesson in their 
homes. “You must work in order to earn your bread,” is the 
maxim instilled into them from their birth, and for the majority 
it is the only-incentive to 3 

9. In a community like that of a Kindergarten, there is no 
Place forthisidea. In the first lace the great stimulus to work 
is delight in the work; an dsééon p all that is produced by it 
is either for the gratification ofo sy of parents or play-fellows, 
or for the manent of the whole o community, either by enlarging 
its collection of pretty things, or by increasing the funds of the 
school by the sale of the little articles manufactured. Children 
should never earn money for themselves; the greed of gain, 
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that terrible moral disease of our days, should be kept as far as 
possible removed from them. 

These different stages may be summed up thus :— 

1. Observation of surroundings. 

2. Observation of nature. 

8. Exercises in manual dexterity, combined with lessons 
from actual life. 

4, Elements of the knowledge and mastery of materials. 

5. Elements of technical knowledge. 

6. Religious training. 

7. Elements of abstract thought and understanding. ` 

8. Elements of practical art. o 

9. Elements of work as moral discipline. 

For the great mass of the children of the lower classes who 
know little of family love, of domestie order, and above all of 
loving companionship with friends of their own age, for these 
the Kindergarten life would be an inestimable blessing. In 
such a little community, where they take their own place, have 
their rights and their duties, they would learn the lesson of 
loving surrender to something greater and higher than the 
individual; they would be prepared for the duties of citizenship, 
however lowly their position on the social ladder. 

It is a phenomenon, again and again observable in national 
reyolutions, that community of interest has the power of rousing 
a spirit of enthusiasm and self-sacrifice, even in those who as 
individuals are narrow-hearted and egotistical. Fellowship 
awakens the instinct of the ideal, and raises tho feelings of the 
individual to the best level of the universal. 1 

We are very far still from realising the conditions in which 
our children and young people have full opportunity afforded 
them of learning to fulfil the virtues of communal life, the dutios 
of citizenship. There is only one Way, however, of making a 
beginning out of which a wider development may grow at a later 
stage. It is a farce to imaginé that love of one's country can he 
awakened in the years of childhood and youth, when these 
years are spent in selfish isolation, and under the influence, it 
may be of parents who, actuated by sordid avarice, set their 
children an example of defrauding their neighbours! Tho 
proverb, “ He has drunk it in with his mother’s milk," which so 
forcibly expresses the tenacity of first impressions, is very 
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applicable in this respect. The social sense can only be 
awakened by early membership in a community. For this, in 
the full sense, there is no provision in any class of society; but 
the children, of the poor have no companionship outside the 
school except that afforded by the street. 
The advantages which gymnasiums afford in later childhood 
and youth as places of common concourse, are also needed in 
searly childhood. But something more is needed at this age 
than means for strengthening the body—scope must also be 
afforded for exercising the mental faculties—z.e., for productive 
Work as a means of mental culture. 

It is because Froebel's method fuses together bodily and 
mental exercise, work and learning, in the games of children, 
that it affords the only kind of training suited to this period of 
life. For children ought neither to learn nor to work in the 
absolute sense of tho word, but their free natural action, which 
we call play, should be turned to the end intended by nature, 
viz., the exercise of all the powers and dispositions. 

By gradual transitions, as years go on, learning as well as 
work should be detached from play, until both are carried on 
independently for their own sakes, and then special hours should 
be set apart for play as pure recreation. 
4 This complete fusion of learning, work, and play in one, is 
only possible if the objects which serve the child as play-things 
leave room for original, mental, and physical activity, i.e., if they 
are not finished toys. 1f mankind had found everything in 
the world ready and finished to their hands, if all the arts and 
Objects of civilisation which give satisfaction to the material and 
Spiritual necessities of human mature had existed from the 
beginning, there would have been no such thing as culture and 
development of the human race, The care and labour required _ 
by natural products in their cultivation, transformation, and 
combinktion, were the first means of awakening in man the 
impulse to activity. EVA x 
. Finished toys spoil the child's natural activity, encourage 
idleness and want of thought, and are infinitely more hurtful 
than people think. Tye active impulse vents itself in breaking 
and pulling to pieces, and becomes at last a mere destructive 
Instinet, d 

The purely mechanical worls, too, which children are so much 
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set to do, and which is performed without any ‘exercise of the 
imagination or the mental faculties, is in like manner injurious. 

According to Froebel's method no finished toys, but only 
materials for play are given to children. The shaping and 
combining of these materials, in which the play and work of the 
Kindergarten consists, goes onin a productive, inventive fashion, 
according to rules and laws. The mature conscious mind, with 
all the fruits of knowledge gained from experience, comes to the 
help of the unconscious fumbling activity of the child, and saves 
him from many errors and bye-paths on the road to culture. 

This work of constructing with given materials begins with 
imitation. The materials consist of bricks (obtained from 
cubes divided systematically on all sides), of different coloured 
papers cut in strips or shapes, cf little sticks for laying figures of 
clay, sand, straw, ribbon, peas, &c. The inventive faculty is 
exercised by the combination of parts into a whole, according to 

the children’s own ideas. E 

But children need some guide to help them in the production 
ofnew combinations. All human works consist of parts which 
are combined in a certain order to produce a whole. This order 
requires symmetry and harmony of the parts, that they should be 

suitable to each other, &c. Whether it is a heuse to be built, or 
merely a table or chair to be constructed, or some article of 
clothing, there must always be separate parts which have to be 
put together according to certain fixed rules, not merely in an 
arbitrary fashion. ( 

One great merit of Froebel's system is that he furnishes chil- 
dren with a fundamental rule, according to which they will 
infallibly discover new combinations and constructions. There 
is nothing that a child grasps so easily as contrasts. It will have 
no difficulty in distinguishing size if it sees great and little things 
placed side by side; it will learn the difference of colours from 
dark and light objects; of position, from the upper and the 
under, the perpendicular and the horizontal, and so forth. 

Even a child of three years old will easily apply Froebel’s 
rule of “ doing the opposite to what it has seen done.” Forin- 
stance, suppose the child to have laid his+figures on a piece of 
paper divided into squares by perpendicular and horizontal lines. 
The middle is marked out for him by one of his counters; the 
child then places a second counter on the fourth square, above 
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the middle, and a third on the fourth below. This is what the 
rule enjoins. Above and below he has thus got opposites of 
position. The rule further directs: to connect together the 
opposites, Two other counters will then be laid right and left, 
which will connect the upper and under ones on each side. Or 
else the child has constructed a shape with his bricks in such a 
manner that the surfaces of the bricks are opposed to one 
another; and thenext shape, to form an opposite, must have the 
corner edges facing each other. In drawing,the horizontal and 
perpendicular lines form opposites of position, and the slanting 
lines (half perpendicular and half horizontal), are the means of 
connection. 

Jt is almost impossible, without practical demonstration, to 
show what an endless number of combinations may be produced 
by the application of this simple rule. What the alphabet is to 
language, in the endless combinations that can be made out of 
its twenty-four letters, or the seven tones of the scale to music; 
such is Froebel’s law of reconciliation of opposites in plastic ' 
construction. He may be said to have invented an ABC of 
construction. 

This, too, is what Pestalozzi sought after; but he was obliged 
to confess that if, remained yet to be discovered. ‘This discovery 
is the key to all artistic work, and must therefore form the basis 
of all training for work. The arrangement of the separate parts 
of a whole in a systematic way is to a certain extent organisation 
such as all creative work implies, whether it be mental or 
practical work, 

Now this principle of the reconciliation of opposites which 
has hitherto been considered:as limited to philosophy, is just as 
much the law of combination of the natural world as of the 
human mind, 1-23 

All natural processes go on by means of opposite movements 
Or actions : for instance, inspiration and expiration, contraction 
and expansion, ascending and descending. The mental process 
of thought is of the same nature: it consistsin comparing differ- 
ent things—things which are more or less opposites—and con- 
necting them by «onclusions. "Pestalozzi requires “ that the 
mechanism of manual dexterity should follow the same course 
as the mechanism of intellectual knowledge.” x 
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In this way the child works according to the law of its own 
nature. 

Whatever it applies itself, it learns to understand and grasp ; 
at first only through observation and as impressions, but little by 
little its actions come to be conscious and intelligent. Children 
must be made cognisant of the why and wherefore: of their 
actions, not by a reflective process, but by direct experience. 
According to the present fashion they are introduced to the 
thoughts of grown-up people much too early. According to 
Froebel’s plan (which follows the empiric road), the first elements 
of knowledge are instilled by means of the child’s own experi- 
‘ences, and it learns afterwards to make its own abstractions, 
and to think about things in its own way. It is only when a” 
personal knowledge of things has-been acquired through individ- 
ual observation, that the instruction imparted afterwards, the 
truths conveyed to the mind by others, can really be appropri- 

ated, absorbed so to say into the flesh and blood. A real and 
immoveable conviction must have its roots in the first personal 
perceptions of the individual. 

The kernel of Froebel's system is that it affords a means by 
which the individual character of every human being can unfold 
itself in perfect freedom. “Let each one," says Frocbel, “be a 
free growth in himself, let him develop naturally, like the blade 
of corn with the ear, blossom and fruit.” 

“ When shall we cease to fetter, to enslave, or at any rate to 
stunt humanity, nations and individuals?” and his answer is, 
* As soon as Kindergartens have become the property of the 
people.” 

This is the point. which has hitherto been the least recognised. 
People think because method and rule are so much insisted on 
that the children are trained according to a stereotyped pattern. 
But it is just becawse Froebel’s method gives a universal prin- 
ciple as guide that it is able to call out individual action, i.c., 
ereativeness in the child. Just as nature by the one law of ex- 
pansion and contraction develops an endless variety of plants, 
so the child by means of the law of connection of opposites, can 
go on for ever producing new combinations and constructions. 
Without the help of this principle the children would either 
stick at mere imitation, or else depend on chanee in their con- 
structions. And though all start from the same law there is the 
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greatest variety and individuality in the results. Any one who 
doubts this may convince himself by a visit to a Kindergarten, 
that each single child with the same materials and by application 
of the samp principle, will produce the most different results. 

Tf it be acknowledged that without law freedom is impossible, 
either in society, or in the different domains of art and handi- 
craft, the same must be granted with regard to the actions ot 
children, Their imaginations will soar aimlessly about if not 
kept in and controlled by rules. 

The concentration of mind, which all original work necessitates, 
tends to form a stability of character and a habit of inward col- 

ectedness which not only controls the imagination, but conduces 
to4he strengthening of the moral powers generally. Hence 
arises the inward satisfaction" produced by all right activity. 
And the fact that children are satisfied and made happy by 
Troebel's method is the most convincing proof that it corres- 
ponds to the nature of children. 

And as the individual endowments manifest themselves in all 
this constructive work, so the individualities of character are 
called out by action in a community of children. "Through their 
occupations and individual productions they reveal themselves 
as the draughtsniimn or the painter, the sculptor or the architect, 


the poet, musician, or mathematician of the future: through 


associated work and play, through free, communal life in a little 
world of children, which should be a pattern of the great world, 
and through the consequent friction of characters, scope is given 
for all the individual qualities to be called out and develop 
themselves by contact with others. 

We must not allow ourselves to underrate the importance of 
all the seemingly trifling points which are here being considered, 
with regard to the after-development of character. To accustom 
oneself early to give expression to one’s inner being in some 
form or other, to learn to assert one’s individual claims and 
opinions against one’s equals, and to take one’s place actively in 
the midst of a community which has equal rights and duties, is 
undoubtedly of immense importance for the cultivation of indi- 
vidual character. Neither the home nor the school can afford 
adequate scope for this purpose. In the first the young chil 
does not not share an equality of rights and duties with t 
other members of the family, but stands, on. the contrary, 
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more or less passive and subordinate relations to them, and is 
seldom called on to take the initiative ; and in schools the intel- 
lectual powers are exercised far more than the moralones. In 
the play-hours, it is true, there is room for free action, but then 
it is not regulated. In the Kindergarten free and regulated ac- 
tion arecombined in the same manner that they are in actual life. 

Thereis no question büt that the children and young people of 
the present day are suffering from premature straining of the 
intellectual powers, and from want of opportunity for the exer- 
cise of that practical energy which calls out the powers of will 
and action. 

It cannot be denied that the majority of children now-a-days 
are condemned to lead artificial lives, entirely antagonistic to 
their nature, and which are fatal both to physical and moral 
welfare. Premature instruction, and too much instruction, 1.0., 
too much in proportion to the capacity of the learner, the pre- 
ponderance of cramming, with an almost complete absence of 
production, the want of opportunity for learning through prac- 
tice; all these causes make a fresh, harmonious, natural exis- 
tence, such as is fitting in childhood and youth quite impossible. 
“This is nota right state of things," say the majority of on- 
lookers, “ but how are we to alterit ?" For the sum of know- 
ledge, ?.e., all that must be learnt with a view to culture and to 
professional work cannot be diminished or dispensed with. 

A beginning has already been made towards simplifying all 
the collected mass of human knowledge; and for this work it 
was necessary to go back to the origin of things, to sort out the 
elements of all the different branches of knowledge in order to 
get rid of all superfluous matter. 

Froebel went back to the origin of origins—to the first begin- 
nings of human life—in order’ that he might there discover 
the points of contact at which childish activity must begin. 

The child aquires its first knowledge of things by action, by 
touching and feeling with itshands. Objects must be such asa child 
can handle in order that itmay obtain, so to say, the first data from 
which its conceptions must start. Ifa child, for instance, were 
merely to look at the things surrounding him, it would be im- 

^wpossible for him to gain any notion of their weight, of their 
‘substance, of whether they were hard or soft, and so forth. 
This handling of things, this analysis and combination of 
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their separate parts, which Froebel's system comprises, forms 
the first childish work, and combines mental with bodily 
activity. And because this process of knowing things through 
impressions, on the limbs and senses corresponds to the nature of 
the children, as it does to the nature of humanity, it affords 
them enioyment. And in this first enjoyment of activity we 
find the only solution to the difficulty of overcoming the indolence 
of nature—the inertness of unspiritualized matter. 

In the human soul opposites of all kinds are found united. 
If this or that inclination is not cultivated and turned to a good 
use, it will degenerate into evil. If the instinct of activity is not 
awakened and gratified, it will give place to a spirit of indolenco, 
which is so great a hindrance to development and to virtue. 

This earliest childish work bogins—as in the development of 
humanity—with the moulding and shaping of the work-tools, 
through cultivation of the senses and organs. All the littlo 
objects of childish construction serve to awaken the first feel- 
ings of delight in order and regularity, symmetry of form, in 
harmony of colours, &c., and thus to kindle a love of the 
beautiful in the child’s soul. With the child, as with humanity, 
the elements of art are the means of awakening the mind and 
spirit. 2 j 

If the soul of man is to attain only to the dimmest perception 
of the organic continuity of the universe, he must master the 


* conditions of organism in the least. Wherever there is a 


co-ordination of parts to form a whole, in a systematic manner 
or according to rules, and in obedience to a dominating idea, we 
have a pattern of the organic. This is true of the smallest 
work of art, because through harmonious co-ordination of parts 
it represents an idea asa whole. Itis only by absorbing into 
and reproducing outside himself the combinations of the outward 
world that man can arrive at a true conception of the organic 


universe. d 
This is the idea which underlies Froebel's plan of making 


almost all the oceupations of children consist in breaking things 
up into separate parts,and putting them together again, accord- 
ing to given rules, ^ Rousseau, too, has preached that the child's 
surroundings should be its first lesson-book: but if this book 
isto be an intelligible one the surroundings musí correspond, 
must be adapted to, the requirements ofthe child's mind. This |. 
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is what Froebel aims at by providing children with pictures of 
things which they can, moro or less, construct for themselve 
by combination and alteration. The results of their activity 
yemain as impressions on the senses and symbols of truths. 

Observation and original construction are there combined, 
and action (art) leads to knowledge. Schiller says, concerning 
tho development of humanity :— 

«© Was wir als Schönheit hier empfunden, 
"Wird einst als Wahrheit uns entgegen geh'n."* 

Human culture began with the blind instinct of activity in 
an age of unconsciousness, and roso in ‘gradually ascending 
steps from the lowest to the highest conditions. Pictures and 
symbols of the beautiful, the good, and the true, are just as ncces- 
sary to children as were the mythological symbols of the forces 
of nature to the ancient Greeks and Romans. Through con- 
structive imitation of the works of creation the child gains a 
knowledge of their organic laws which will help him later in 
life to grasp tho fundamental idea which governs them. Ho 
learns to know the Creator through creation. 

In order to impart a first general notion of history, it is 
customary in schools to put before children pictures representing 

_ the chief historical events and personages. but pictures alone 
aro not enough. “Children,” says Rousseau, *'éasily forget 
, what has only been shown, still more easily what has only been 

told to them, but what they have themselves made they. never 
forget.” Mankind, too, had to go through a long course of 
apprenticeship in the work-school of the world before the present 
stage of industry and art could be reached: Beginning from 
the first arduous contests with raw materials, from the toilsome 
slavery of Egyptian Pyramid-builders—of whom only a single 
individual was a master builder and an artist—onward to the 
time of Greek temple-building, when the majority of the work- 
men were artists also—men haye always been compelled to 
labour in the sweat of their brow. 

The progress of the development of humanity, though inter- 
rupted by frequent casualties, has been on the whole systematic 
and orderly, and the development of the individual must be 


* « Whatever we have felt as beauty here 
We shall one day as highest truth revere.” 
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systematic and orderly too. The human educator cannot do 
better than seek to discover the plan by which the Divine 
Educator has led mankind. Tt is this plan that Froebel has 
taken as his guide. The following is his point of departure, 
“Man, as the image of God, is a being possessed of creative 
powers : first and foremost, then, he must be trained to create.” 

In the history of mankind work was at first a means to 
knowledge; now-a-days, knowledge or science, has become the 
means to work. With children also, therefore, work first and 
afterwards knowledge, must be the order of development. 
Work is the schoolmaster to form the mind, science gives the 
theory by which to work. By this means the curse of labour 
is.turned into a blessing. The love of work, work done out of 
free-will, restores to the workman his freedom, and establishes his 
dignity as a human being. 

Does it not seem to be in accordance with the Divine system 

of world-government that in an age when the conditions of 
labour among civilised humanity have become quite new, 
when there is a growing demand for intelligence in the 
labourers, and along with it a cry for the mental emancipation 
and elevation of the labouring classes, does it not seem, I say, 
to fit in with the whole plan of the universe, that in such an 
age a discovery should have been made whereby children, 
unconsciously and even while at play are fashioned into work. 
men. Has not every discovery, every invention in the history 
of the world, come just at the time when mankind had need of 
it. But many a one, alas, to the detriment of general progress, 
has remained unheeded, even when its application had become 
an urgent necessity May such not be the case with Froebel’s 
educational system. 
- Can any one be blind to the fact that, keeping pace with tho 
brilliant culture of our days, with the gigantic and rapid 
progress in the fields of industry, there is a dark and growing 
shadow? What sort of a society will the rising generation 
develop into, if the greed of gain, the love of money-making, 
and of low enjoyments, which threaten more and more to 
destroy all the higher aims of life, are allowed to grow up with 
them and extend their poisonous influence. 

For the uncultivated, intellectually undeveloped human being, 
there is only one bridle by which the lower passions can be 
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restrained, and that is physical work. ‘Labour in the sweat 
of the brow ” becomes his salvation. It would not be easy to 
discover a more demoralising process than the idleness of 
convicts in prisons. Either hard, strenuous toil, as the cüm- 
panions of poverty and want, or education and culture, must 4 
be the means of saving the masses from crime and immorality, 
As, however, there is no power which can prevent thousands, or 
even millions,of these masses from enriching themselvés and * 
thus escaping from the severer kinds of labour, the only thing 
to be done is to provide for their education and culture, and 
thus pay off the debt which for centuries past the cultivated 
classes have owed to the uncultivated ones. 

However yarious the conditions may be which are conducive 
to the suppression of pauperism, ignorance and vice, the chief 
of these will always be right and healthy education, by which 
from the beginning of life the soul is directed to the nobler and 
higher aims. No amount of after-schooling and instruction, 
however good it may be, can fully make up for neglect during 
the first years of life. ‘ : 

Only let Froebel’s Kindergartens for the people become 
universal property, and the first foundation will have been laid, 


on which a true method of national education, such as the 
present age requires, may be built up. 


CHAPTER: II. 
Tur ESTABLISHMENT AND ORGANISATION oF KINDERGARTENS FOR 
THE PEOPLE. 


Tue greater number of existing Kindergartens h b 
lished for the children of the well-to-do aS ee: 


cols varics from thirty to. ° 


h 8 of attenda; 
penerally speaking, three hours in the morning, very ME ee 
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thirty the “ Kindergürterian," is obliged to have one assistant- 
teacher; if more than sixty, two assistants. The school fees 
amount according to the means of the district from 2s. to 4s. 6d, 
a month, and in large towns to 6s. 

Now that Kindergartens have become to a certain extent 
domesticated in Europe, and their advantages in part at least 
recognised, the difficulties of starting them for the well-to-do 
classes are not great. A well-trained Kindergarten teacher has 
only got to hire two good-sized rooms with a little plot of 
ground, (if possible) to furnish the rooms with tables, benches 
and cupboards, and to buy the necessary materials for the j 
occupations and games (this can be done at cost of from £10 to 
£12 for fifty or sixty children), and, provided she can get pupils, 
she can at once set her school going. 

But the establishment of Kindergartens for the people presents 
far greater difficulties. The expense alone isa serious considera- 
tion. These institutions are to afford refuges and places of 
education where the children of the working-classes, and of the 
very poorest of them, may spend tho greater part of the day— 
in fact, they are to take the place of pauper institutions. The 
pupils can only be expected to pay very small fees, and many of 
the very poorest ,will have to be received quite gratuitously ; five 
guineas per month may be set down as the highest estimate, two 
guineas as the lowest, and the chief share of the expenses will 
have to be defrayed by the parish, or by private generosity. 
The expenses will further be increased by the necessity of pro- 
viding dinner for those children whose parents go out to work, 
and do not come in in the middle of the day. These, of course, 
would be expected to make a slight contribution in proportion to 
their means. All these conditions and provisions exist in the 
majority of pauper institutions, and the simpler and easier plan 
would obviously be to turn these institutions into Kindergartens ; 
but there are great difficulties in the way of such a measure— 
difficulties arising chiefly from the strong party-prejudice against 
Froebel and his Kindergartens, and the act of inhibition which 
prevailed against them for several years in Prussia, the effects 
of which are still felt. A. 

Another obstacle has been the strong conservative spirit of 
most of the managers of these institutions, who, as a rule, are’ 
antiquated people unable to take in new ideas, and averse to all 
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innovations. Stillthere have been some exceptions to this rule, 
and in some of these institutions the first beginnings have been 
made towards the introduction of Froebel's System (I have met 
with like cases, too, in several abroad—in Belgium, France, Hol- 
land, &c.) andthe gradually spreading conviction that we cannot 
always cling to old ideas, and that the demands of the age musi 


be considered, encourages us to hope that more may soon be 
done. * 
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also, and its communal life and organisation affords all sorts of 
opportunities for little household exercises, such as helping 
to clean up the yard and garden, dusting the rooms and furniture, 
washing up the plates, and knives and forks, clearing out the 
bird-cages,%&c, Another advantage of this household work is 
that it would prevent the over-straining which children would 
suffer fr8m if they were to spend the whole of the day at the 
e actual Kindergarten occupations, which are also to a certain ex- 
tent a strain on the mental faculties. There must also be a slight 
modification in these ‘occupations in the People’s Kindergarten 
in view of the bread-winning contemplated in the future. The: 
mat and basket-plaiting,°the ribbon-weaving at a little loom 
adapted for children, the modelling in clay, the paper-work and 
paper-cutting for confectionery and book-binding purposes 
would afi be useful in this respect. All these articles, too, may be 
turned to a little profit for the benefit of the school, but as far as 
the children are concerned they must only be a means of show- 
ing their love for their parents, brothers and sisters, friends, 
&c. The idea of actual money-making, of earning for oneself, 
must be kept out of sight at this age. 
Household tasks, too, of this more or less rough description 
' would prevent the risk so often urged as an objection to sending 
o the children of the poor to Kindergartens, that it would spoil 
them for their station in life, that all the little delicate occupa- 
tions they learnt there would make the rougher work which they 
willhave to do later, distasteful to them, and that the burden 
which they will one day have to bear would be made heavier for 
them instead of lighter, There are examples showing that the 
parents of ihe children have themselves entertained fears of this 
kind, and have consequently refused to send their children to 
Kindergartens, or else taken them away again very speedily. 
A poor charwoman, for instance, objected that her child “ had no 
clothes fit for playing with the little ladies in, and that she would 
be ashamed of her appearance, and want to be rich, and perhaps 
in the end would grow ashamed of her mother." A day-labourer 
„Who had taken his two children away from a Kindergarten gave 
as his reason, “thatthe children would not do anything now at 
home." If the mother told the eldest girl to carry the slop-pail 
into the yard, or to scrub the floor, she answered that it would 
make her dirty; or, if she asked her to run to the baker's, or the 
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‘butcher’s, she would retort that the children at the Kindergarten 
were not obliged to do such things, andso forth. The poor man 
added that his children would have some day to earn their 
bread and to work hard, and that if they became accustomed to 
playing like fine ladies and gentlemen, they would nÉver be able 
to turn to regular work, but would always want to be smartly 
dressed, and he could not afford to buy his children ** kid*gloves,' 
which was what one of his boys now wanted. 
Such objections are the e: 


xpression of a healthy popular 
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appreciation of the ferce of existing circumstances, and of the 
bias of society, to think of tearing down partition walls suddenly 
and recklessly. In his scheme for a “Pauper educational 
insütute," he makes it clearly understood that his method is to 
be adapted to the after-condition of life of the pupils, and 
lays special stress on the fact “that in the education of poor 
children, the practical application of what is taught must never 
be lost sight of." Froebel’s aim and object is to train children 
for the demands of real life, not for an utopia of the imagination, 
though, at the same time he sets out witli the idea of continual 
progress to the goal of “universal brotherhood.” The lower, 
rougher classes can only Ve raised to a higher degree of culture by 
gradual steps, by slow transitions extending through generation 
after generation; not suddenly and all at once. 

If Froebel had recommended an indiscriminate mingling ot 
children of all classes, it would be impracticable for the present, 
for the upper and wealthy classes would protest against it more 
even than the lower and poorer ones; and there would be right 
and reason in their objecting to their children being thrown 
into close, daily contact with coarse manners and habits. 

But however little politic, or even possible, an indiscriminate 

mixing of classeg may be at present, a complete separation of 
them should not be tolerated, and it is undeniably the great 
task of modern education to bring about through our children 
a closer union of all grades of society, and to overcome empty 
prejudices and haughty exclusiveness. In our general Kinder- 
garten for the middle classes, where children of all ranks of 
society, except the very highest and the yery lowest, meet 
together or a common footing, this end is accomplished. For | 
the lowest classes the people's Kindergarten will meet this 
want; for the highest class, the nobility, there is the so-called 
l“ Family Kindergarten," i.e a certain number of friendly 
families join together to share a Kindergarten teacher in 
common, or else to pay higher school fees on condition that the 
teacher is only to receive a limited number of children, chosen 
with the consent of the members of the union. j 

In time, howewer, people will come to see that the social 
nature of Kindergarten life is in itself a safeguard against the 
formation of bad habits and manners; for the games and 
occupations have an ideal character which tend to repress all 
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Pauper institutions as they exist at present—not to speak of ` 


the one-sided and extreme sectarian influences which prevail in a 
great number of them, hindering the natural treatment of 
childfen, and influencing them in the most pernicious manner— 


are by no mbans so constituted as to give the children brought . 


up in them an adequate preparation for the work of their after 
lives. Tike excessive amount of sitting still, the prevalence of 

» learning by rote, the want of occupations which call forth real 
activity, more especially of ali those little household services 
which we have recommended; all these are evils calling for 
reform. All modern education must bë based on work. i.e., 
individual activity, but nldst emphatically is this true of the 
actual working-classes. Not till a start has been made in this 
direction shall we have any true idea of what children are 
capable of doing and producing. School-boys in all classes of 
Society would perhaps get on better and quicker with their 
learning if part of their time was spent in workshops, in out- 
door labours, in making roads, &c. 

It was part also of Pestalozzi’s plan to make the children in 
his pauper schools, even the youngest of them, occupy. them- 
selves with household pursuits. The instinct for these is just 
as much born with children as are the instincts of art and 

industry. Children will sweep, and dust, and clean with all the 
zest that they throw into their play. This instinct should be 
developed just as much as all the others, and equally needs 
help and direction; and it is the greatest kindness that can be 
conferred on poor children, to foster in them by means of their 


ee 


play a taste for the kind of work they will have to do in after- | 


life, instead of creating an aversion to it. In childhood aversion 
to this sort of work is unknown: nothing delights children 
more than to do whatever they see grown-up people doing; 
there is a kind of halo surrounding the work of their elders, 
whatever it may be, which excites in children the longing to be 
“grown-up.” Thiscomes from the innate impetus in man to work 
and be useful, to find a vent for his natural powers and energy, 

Inspired by the same love of his fellows which actuated Pes. 
talozzi, Froebel, too» strove to teach the poor and needy how, in 
the midst of their toiling and moiling, they might still maintain 
human dignity and elevation of character. 

It is only when the labourer has learnt to look on the coarse, 
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that was given to them was thrust into their mouths. I had 
ihe greatest difficulty at first in waking them out of ihe half- 
dormant state, which made it impossible to keep their attention 
fixe@ for more than a few minutes at a time. Out of doors, 
when they ‘ere set to play at the movement games, they gener- 
ally.sat down onthe ground and refused to get up, or, after a 
very little play, they would actually fall asleep. 

On inquiry into the cause of this unnatural state of things, it 
was found that when the mothers went out to work they were 
in the habit of shutting their children up for the whole day, 
leaving them their food to eat, but no means whatever of occu- 
pying themselves, and that the children generally slept the 
greater part ofthe day. This kind of treatment is much more 
frequent than many people would think. But at any ratgsthe,, 
great want of sensibility amongst these children is very general, 
and they must be treated accordingly. Even if there were no 
question of their probable future employment, it would still be 
necessary to haye more recourse to physical and partly me- 
chanical occupations in their case than in that of children wy. ) Se 
surroundings have awakened their energies and sensibilities. 
Moreover, when once their natural laziness has been Overcome, 
they much prefer this rougher kind of work to the quieter 

, sedentary occupations. If the choice is given them they always 
choose household tasks. I used often to ask them which they 
would rather do, sweep the yard or clean up something, or else | 
plait, build, &c., and the majority were always in favour of the | 
domestic work. Not but what they derived great pleasure from 
the other oceupations also, and any one who wished might soon 
convince himself that the more they pursued them the better 
they learntto like them. 

In the London ragged-schools, in which I tried to introduce 
the Kindergarten occupations, the inspector told me that the 
little ones of the lowest division used to look impatiently at the 
door, to see if the‘ Lady with the sticks” (this was the name they 
gave me because I showed them how to lay together little sticks) 
was not coming, and that they always became happy and ani- 
mated when the Kindergarten occupations began. It was very 
natural that letters and numbers on a slate, tlie catechism and 
the history of the creation, should convey less to the minds of 
these little ones of from three to six years old than the building, 
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plaiting and stick-laying in which they constructed their figures 
according to their own taste, and so were using their own 
powers. 
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never exceed 100. They should be divided, according to their 
ages, into three or four divisions, in the same number of rooms, 
or at the very least into two divisions in two rooms, and 
instead of nly one, or at the outside two officials, there should 
be at least three for 100 children, t.e., a directress, an assistant, 
and an attendant. It would be Detter to have two assistants, 

In places where there are training colleges for Kindergarten 
teachers it would be easy to obtain assistance, for the pupils 
would be glad to give some of their time daily in the people's 
schools, for the sake of the practice. Or young ladies who have 
plenty of time to spare, and wish to make themselves useful, and 
who possess the necessary qualifications, mug render valuable 
assistance. 

The jntroduction of the Kindergarten eiit in existing 
pauper schools would be greatly facilitated if at first only a small 
number of the children, say twenty of the older and more intelli- 
gent ones were initiated into it. When these had learnt a few of 
the games and occupations they might be distributed among the 
other children to help in their instruction. Ifat each table of 
twelve children, there were four of these little pupil teachers, 
the Kindergartener would find it very easy to direct and manage 
them. 

The directors of these pauper schools, strongly impressed with 
the restlessness of young children, generally refuse at first to 
believe in the possibility of keeping fifty or a hundred of them 
quiet and orderly at these games and occupations. But quiet 
and still-sitting, so difficult a problem in ordinary infant schools, 
is by no means so in Kindergartens, and the reason of this is 
that the children’s attention is kept fixed by their hands being 
employed as well as their minds, The ordinary way of getting 
infants to be quiet and attentive is to make them fold their 
hands behind them, or put their arms by their sides. Nature 
impels children to be constantly using their hands; we resort 
to this unnatural method, to prevent the perpetual ' playing 
with the hands,” which takes off the attention from the lessons 
to be learnt. But anything that is antagonistic to the child’s 
nature is hurtful fò it. And in this very instinct to use the 
hands, if we would only believe it, we have the best possible 
means of arresting the attention of the child. Froebel has 
taken this lesson fully to heart, for in all his lessons for young 
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children there is always accompanying action of the hands. 


The child's nature requires that head-work and hand-work 
should be combined; that all its knowledge should be obtained 
by action. 


a 
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with His works, never learn to see Him in the visible world ? 
To provide the children of towns with gardens should be the 
first gare of the managers of pauper institutes. 

In Paris, where it is more difficult than in any other great 
cityto find gardens for this purpose, on my first attempt to 
introduce, Froebel's method—in a Salle d'Asyle, 10, Rue des 
Ursulines—a plot of garden ground adjoining the courtyard of 
the building was bought immediately by the committee, who at 
once recognised that gardening was one of the best means of 
educaticn for children. Several members of the commission 
appointed by the ministry of education to examine into Froebel’s 
system, gave it as their opinion that the universal introduction 
of Kindergartens would have the effect of re-kindling in the 
people the love for agriculture, which was dying out in many 
districts, in consequence of the number of peasant land-owners 
who now devoted themselves to industrial occupations in the 
towns. And I can certainly myself witness that at a property 
in Tourraine, the labourers at harvest time had to be fetched by 
rail from a distance of thirty or forty milles, and though three 
times the ordinary wages were offered, a quantity of the grain 
was left ungathered for want of hands, There is no doubt that 
by awakening early a love for cultivating the soil, the balance 
would be maintained between the industries of town and 
country. Y 

Tf only the salutary reforms we have suggested could be 
begun in pauper-institutes, many difficulties would one by one 
vanish, till at length the road would be prepared for their com- 
plete re-modelling in accordance with the demands of modern 
times. . 

One of the first conditions towards the attainment of the end | 
in view, is to develop the necessary educational forces for the 
management of these institutions. 

Froebel will have none but the female sex employed in his 
Kindergartens. Young children are essentially the charge of 
mothers ; when a mother’s care is wanting it must be replaced 
by what is most akin to it. Young girls are naturally inclined 
to be fond of children, and have generally a taste for games and 
dancing; they are, therefore, the best fitted for teaching in 
Kindergartens. ^ Pauper institutes, however, require also 
experienced and thoughtful management; the best plan, there- 
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fore, would be to place an older directress at the head with two 
or more young assistants under her, according to the number of 
the children, 


E 
What is necessary for the true advancement of the Kinder- 
garten cause as re, 


gards the children ofthe poor, is that independent 
People’s Kindergartens should be founded, which should servo 


as models for the pauper-schools to shape themselves after. It 


is especially desirable that such a model institute should be ' 


erected in every great city. Only, the term ** Model Institute” 
must for the present be understood relatively; for many con- 
ditions are still wanting to the foundation of a really model 
Kindergarten, in Froebel’s sense of the word. 
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CHAPTER III, 


THE TRAINING OF KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS AND THE SCIENCE 
OF MoTHERS, 
Oxe of the chief reasons why Froebel’: 
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It happens, consequently, that out of all the students who 
enter Kindergarten training colleges only a few are qualified in 
this respect. But as regards their school-training, and general 
culture alsp, there remains much to be desired. In order to 
understand Froebel’s system in its theoretical as well as its 
practical, aspects, to thoroughly grasp his educational principles, 
something more than a receptive disposition is required—there 
must be also a cultivated mind, a capacity for clear thought, and 
an aptitude for assimilating the theoretical and scientific instruc- 
tion given in these training colleges. ` 

These different branches of instruction are as follows :—The 
elements of anthropology, physiology, dialectics, mathematics 
(i.e4 the first principles of morphology), a little natural science, 
psychology, universal pedagogy, Froebel's special educational 
theories, singing, infant gymnastics, lessons on the management 
of health during .the first years of childhood, and finally the 
movement games and Kindergarten occupations with practical 
execution. All, the scientific part of the instruction is of 
course imparted in a thoroughly elementary and popular manner. 
Nevertheless, the nature of the curriculum would justify the 
expectation of a proportionate degree of culture in the pupils, who 
would vary from the ages of sixteen to perhaps thirty. 

It is frequently objected that if Froebel’s system of education 
requires so much culture, capacity, and knowledge in its teachers, 
its universal introduction is out of the question, It is not to be 
expected that ladies of this high degree of culture will undertake 
the management of pauper-schools or the care of little children 
as governesses. 4 

To this and similar objections we can only reply on the one 
hand that any such idea as that the care of little children is a 
menial occupation, for which the least capable and instructed 
women are fit, should be rooted out as soon as possible; and that 
we look forward to a time when it will be generally recognised , 
that there can be no higher work for the female sex than the/ 
care of children in all senses of the word; that to woman is| 
committed the education of humanity, which comprises) 
necessarily attention to every stage of bodily and mental develop- 
ment, no one of which is unimportant. On the other hand, 
that concessions must be made in view of existing circumstances, 
and of the facts of life, and different degrees allowed in the 
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culture of Kindergarten teachers. Those who contemplate 
undertaking the management of Kindergartens for the upper 
classes, or entering private families, must be able to satisfv all 
the above requirements. The heads of pauper institutes are at 
present'so badly paid, that it would be difficult to obtain the 
more highly cultivated women for such posts, though the 
importance of the position makes a no less degree of culture than 
is needed in other Kindergartens desirable here too. Then as." 
regards another class of attendants on children—nurses and 
nursery-maids—these too, should all, in different degrees, be 
taught something of the practical. application of Froebel’s 
method. For the latter it woule be already a great gain if they 
only learnt the games and occupations in such a way as to be 
able to teach them to children. ^ To this purely mechaninal task 


all girls are more or less equal, though they may not necessarily 


be fit for so great a responsibility as the entire charge of quite 
little children during their mother’s absence. 
prehensible blindness prevails in this respect, even 
most sensible mothers, that one can only set it down to complete 
ignorance of the nature and proper treatment of children. How 

| many hundreds of mothers does one not know who will entrust 

| their children for hours at a time to girls who are entirely 

! uneducated, and of whose character they know next to nothing. * 
Thisis the reason why education gets a wrong bent at the very 
beginning, and the after. stages are hampered and spoilt. Apart  . 
from the deficiency in educational capacity so common to ' 
mothers, this want of nurses and nurse-maids fitted for their 
calling, is an evil which cries urgently for reform. Here Froebel’s 
method again comes to our aid; nursery-maids, too, must be 
Kindergarten teachers, though a lower grade of training will 
suffice for them, than for the managers of Kindergartens. 
8 system might easily be subdivideg 

ees, the first of which should include 

those cultivated women who wish to prepare themselyes for 

their future maternal duties, or to be conductors of Kinder- 
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and the third, nursery-maids, who in addition to general 
instruction in the care of children, should learn the practical 
part of Froebel's method. 

Even thqugh this practical part cannot be perfectly carried 
out without a knowledge of the underlying principles, girls who 
have learnt the practical part will certainly be better fitted for 
nursery-maids than those who are quite ignorant ofit. Froebel, 
moreover, has to such an extent embodied his educational ideas 
in his **play-things and occupations,” that the child cannot 
helpimbibing from them the impressions intended to be conveyed, 
even though the teacher be incapable of understanding their 
intention. To expect of all Kindergarten teachers, or even ofall 
the more highly cultivated ones, that they should understand 
T'roobel's philosophy of the natura of children and of mankind in 
all its breadth and depth, and fully grasp the physchological 
basis of his theories, would be to expect an utter impossibility ; 
for not only are Froebel’s written expositions couched in a very 
unintelligible form, but his anthropological deductions rest on a 
basis, which is only beginning to obtain recognition, and which 
upsets many old established opinions. Besides which the female 
sex is still little penses for the comprehension of philosophie 
ideas, 

All that we can hope to accomplish for the present is to lay 
the foundation on which a complete system of education accord- 
ing to Froebel’s ideas may be built up later. n 

The first and most essential condition for the produetion of 
thorough Kindergarten teachers, is that a sufficient length of 
time should be allowed for their training. The short period of 
six months hitherto allotted for the purpose is decidedly not 
enough, and it is a great step in advance that in the majority of 
existing training colleges, at Hamburg, Dresden, Berlin, and 
Gotha, the time has been extended to a year. Froebel, who only 
succeeded in the last years of his life in establishing a self- 
supporting institute for the training of Kindergarten teachers, 
could very seldom, chiefly for want of funds, manage that his 
pupils should remain at the college more than sis months. This 
was a matter’of constant distress to him, and he reiterated 
continually, that even a year was scarcely enough for an 
adequate study of both theory and practice, even when there 
Wero some preliminary knowledge and culture; but that six 
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months could under no circumstances be sufficient. Nothing 
has been more prejudicial to the system than these incompetent 
teachers who are neither able to conduct their schools ai 
to Froebel's ideas, nor to give any explanation of the principle of 
the method, The very small number of really efficient teachers, 
especially of those acquainted with foreign languages, has been 
the cause that many a projected school in foreign countries has 
not been able to be started, or has been discontinued for want of 
proper direction, 

It would be well for the female sex, and for our children, if it 
were to become generally acknowledged that there is no more 
beautiful and recompensing work for unmarried women, or 
women who have no special occupation, or who need to make a 
livelihood, than to devote their-power and energy to the welfare 
of the rising generation, and through improving their education 
to contribute to the general elevation of mankind, Many a 
woman, cast down by adverse fate, has found in such work 
comfort and fresh courage, many an one leading an aimless, 
joyless existence has found in it the most Satisfying channel for 
her latent activity, and many in want of a livelihood the 
necessary means of existence. At the same time every woman 
who chooses this vocation must test herself as to whether, in 
addition to the external, and by no means blameworthy 
motives, the inner vocation be not wanting, whether she be fond 


of children, be capable of sacrifice and endurance, and have the 
good of humanity at heart. In such a case Froebel's grand idea 
of a new md better educat: 


ion for humanity will awaken in them 
the holy fire of enthusiasm, without which nothing great or good 
is carried out in the world 


Side by side with the understanding of Froebel's theories and 
principles, it is no less necessary to be perfectly master of tho 
practical details. A child should never be able to discover 
uncertainty in his teacher, or he will lose his sure confidence in 
her power to help him, and will himself become uncertain. 

r g in the occupations, a certain length 
of time should still be d 


dependent 

in the training colleges. “Every Kindergarten 
before she undertakes the independent direction of a 
sistant fora year, or six months at least. 
st existing Kindergartens is that there is 


o 


ccording 
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tov much of mere imitation, and but little invention on the 
part of the children—except such as comes by chance. The 
figures which they construct, the patterns which they plait 
together, are shown to them, and they imitate them mechanically, 
instead of afriving at original combinations by means of the law 
of opposites ; often, too, they are taxed beyond their strength 
with the inost difficult and complicated patterns, in order that 
they may have fine results to show. and reflect credit on their 
teachers. The stories that are related to them are often not 
adapted to their understanding, or else are not put before them 
in a sufficiontly simple manner; the youngest children grow 
tired and restless because they are kept too long at one occupa- 
tion after another; or else the necessary discipline is wanting, 
and consequently also the necessary freedom, for the two always 
go together. Such a Kindergarten is not according to Froebel's 
conception. Nevertheless, even in these inefficiently conducted 
establishments, the pupils gain more real good than in the 
ordinary “ Spiel-schulen,” so thoroughly aro the Kindergarten 
occupations adapted to satisfying the claims of child-nature. 
The more cultivated women devote themselves to the cause of 
Kindergartens the more will these imperfections tend to dis- 
appear, and a right understanding of the founder's meaning 
_ will spread more and more. 

Thero is another reason, however, which at present makes it 
impossible for the best and most thoroughly trained Kinder- 
garten teachers to impart to their pupils the full benefits of the 
system, and it is that the training of children which goes on in 
the family before the Kindergarten age, and also simultaneously 
with the Kindergarten teaching, is not carried on in Froebel’s 
spirit. Mothers are not yet Kindergarten teachers! However 
much Kindergartens may supplement, and even to acertain ex- 
tent take the place of, and improve home education, they ean 
never be a complete substitute for it. The greater part of the 
day will always be spent by children in their homes (except in 
the case of poor children), and only when the home influence 
and training has come to be in harmony with that of the 
Kindergarten, and ihe work accomplished there is no longer 
spoilt or undone by foolish parents, or other members of the 
household, only then will the full advantages of the system be 
seen. 
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But there are mauy obstacles to be overcome, before the 
universal establishment of Froebel's educational method will be 
possible in the family, before mothers cen learn what is neces- 


sary for them tolearn in order to be educators—and learn it, . 


moreover, before they are married. There are still a great 
number of men, and these often the most cultivated, who will 
hear nothing on the subject, and who declare that the feminino 
and maternal’ instinct will discover the right way of treating 
children without anyinstruction. If these men were to study 
the fundamental principles of Kindergartens, they would seo 
that a woman has a great deal to learn before she can be fit for 
the management of one, and what. proof can they give that 
mothers who have a like work to do, viz, to train and develop 
their own children properly, , have nothing to learn 2, If the 
maternal instinct sufficed with human beings (as it does with 
animals), even for the physical care of their offspring, would 
a third of the children who are born die before their tenth year, 
and the greater number of those who survive grow up weak, or 
sickly, or crippled 2 Certainly not; whatever other causes may 
combine to produce this state of things, it is surely not saying 


much to assert that half of mankind would be stronger and 
« healthiér i£ the physical caro and training of children were what 
E it might and should be. 


wantin; 5 
perverted in his eredate. aire Ve ee 
of'mankind falls a victim to ‘physical death in childh, it i 
scarcely too much to say that serous ood, it is 
mental force of humanity is lost for want of pr. 
ment, How large a proportion of this 3 Oper develop- 
neglect of early development no one peas 48 caused by 
| «mate, but that very much of it 4s, no “tho: Yet fully esti- 
doubt. Neither is there any doubt thatthe ;, Person will 
ignorance of mothers with regard to 


their Capacity and 
the chief c yy Bo many faculties educational is 
turn to a bad use, and why there is so much iu developoq, or 


morality which 


o 
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might be prevented. How many more great men would there 
be, if the greater number of us had good mothers ! 

A realy good mother should be to a certain extent her 
children's doctor, she should understand the diet of children, 
and she skould beware of following blindly—as most young 


mothers do—the instructions of old ‘‘ experienced” nurses and , 


midwives. Medical knowledge does not come by nature to | 


mothers any more than to doctors, however much insight their 
maternal love may give them. And how infinitely more 
difficult is it to be a physician of the soul! Whoever would 
rightly guide the human soul must have some knowledge of its 
nature and laws, and neithéris this knowledge inborn in mothers 
or in any one else. 

Every mother who'strives to do her duty by her children and 
to throw herself into their lives knows how difficult it is to keep 
them occupied, an at the same time interested and amused— 
to keep away dulness and ennyi. The same games repeated 
over and over again become tedious, both to the children and to 
the mother; and the latter cannot always, and at any moment, bo 
ready to direct her children's amusement with the freshness and 
spirit necessary to make them really beneficial. Wha a help it 
would be to her in this respect, with how much keener interest 


would she fulfil her task, if these games and occupations had for 


‘her, too, a higher meaning, if they helped her to gain a surer in- 
sight into her children's mature, and to understand and observe 
their development on all sides? This has hitherto been only 
possible in a very small degree, because the results of childish 
activity are so trifling and insignificant. It was necessary that 
some method should be discovered by which, as by a magic rod, 
the treasury of thechild's soul should be "unlocked and brought 
to light. This Froebel’s method has ‘fully accomplished—the 
child's soul stands forth in its little creations, and in them the 
mother’s eye can trace the gradual stages of its development 
and observe its growth. What more delightful task, what nobler 
enjoyment could a cultivated, thoughtful woman find, than to 
watch for, tend and foster in the young soul the sparks of 
awakening genius, the seeds of future greatness. 

But how, it may be asked, is it possible that all young girls 
should become Kindergarten teachers before their marriage ? In 
the simplest manner possible. All that needs to ‘be done is to 


Tar 
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introduce the teaching of Froebel's method—both in theory and 
practice—into all girls’ schools. But the school-regulations and 
the want of time! If the school regulations no longer meet the 
wants of the times they must be altered. And if there is not 


sufficient time some of the other branches of instruction must be 


reduced. Can there be anything more important for girls to 
learn than what concerns their most natural and most irumediate 
duties ? Is it of greater importance for them to know the 
geography of China and Japan, or the names of the Egyptian 
and Persian kings, than to have some understanding of the 
laws of physical and mental health, of the devel 

organs, and the means b 
assisted; to know how a child Should be tr 


eated from the 
moment of its birth, how wash 


ed, and clothed and fed, &c., in 


mother of humanity. 


And this science demands from those who can command the 
means of the highest culture, far more real work and study than 
18 at present dreamt of in schools or private school-rooms, If 

e learning carried on in these has for its object general intellec. 
tual culture, this may unquesti 1 


degree by scientific instruction in th 
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education must be kept in view as the aim, and Kindergartens 
should be schools of practice for young girls. The drawing, 
singing, dancing, gymnastics, modelling, &e., carried on with 
little c GERE; do more to produce dexterity and agility, than 
embroider}, crochet-work, or knitting, while at the same time 
they help to cultivate the mind and heart. It would do no 
harm—quite the contrary—to devote some of the time set apart 
for instruction in needlework to teaching the’ Kindergarten 
occupations. Every branch of practical female work—house- 
hold occupations especially—should be practised in childhood 
much more than has ever yet beenthe custom. A girl will take 
much more pleasure in cooking and other household matters at 

twelve years old than she will at eighteen; these occupations à 
should, therefore, be made to alternate with school-work, and 

the time’ bestowed on.'them be made up for by extending the 


` period of study for two. or three years.- Girls of seventeen and 


eighteen are far keener after scientific instruction than in their 
earlier girlhood, and it is a great pity that their education should 
be supposed to be finished just when they are beginning to take 
most interest init. Moreover, the pleasures and excitements of 
this particular season of life would bevery beneficially balanced 
by a certain amount of serious study. The horror of blue- 
stockings has pretty well died out, but the-empty pretence of 
knowledge without any real foundation, the vanity and ostenta- 
tion of half-knowledge, the meaningless chatter on all and every 
subject, are everywhere fostered in girls’ schools to the detriment 
of the highest charm of womanhood; viz., naturalness and 
simplicity. It isnot real, deep culture, real true knowledge 
which, asis so often falsely asserted, impairs this simplicity or | 
naivete, but artificial, sham learning, which can never awaken 
the deep-seated germs of the soul, and which substitutes artificial 
flowers for real ones. 

To learn to think for themselves is what women need as well 
as men, and this is best done in youth through experience and 
application of the knowledge acquired. The reason why most 
women know so little is that they derive no pleasure from 
stirring up dead knowledge which will never find its application 
in a definite Object. With men it is different: their education 
is shaped more or less with a view to their work in after-life ; 
thousands of men would not learn the hundredth part of what 

E 
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they do, if they were not compelled by ‘tho necessities of their 
profession. ; 

“ Why must I study Roman Histo: 
asked a girl of fifteen years old, 
all.” “Because you will hear 
society when you are "grown up, 
unable to join in conversation,” 
who fancied she was giving her 

This sort of talk gives some 
which preyail concerning the 


ry and Literature, mother?” 
“it does not interest me at 
these things talkcd about iu 
and you will not like to be 
was the answer of the mother, 
daughter a first-rate education. 
insight into the mistaken ideas 
education of girls, Very many 
girls can give no better reason why they should learn this, that, 
and the other, but that they hope to hine in Society, or at any 
rate not to appear ignorant and uneducated, 

With how much greater zeal 
their studies if they could se. 
could, to some extent, 


s plan of instruction by means of 
lication, 
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sary in the present age. And this never will be possible unti : 


a different and a better foundation is laid in early childhood. 

Let any school-boy be asked whether he would rather help 
work in the fields, or in building houses, or making roads, or 
remain in chool over his Latin; or a school-girl if she would 
rather go on at her geography or take part in cooking, garden- 
ing, &c., hind there is little doubt what the answer will be. Tf, 
however, the child’s development has been helped on both at 
home and in the Kindergarten according to Froebel’s method, 
if the capacity for right observation of the outer world, thorough 
culture of the senses, and clear mental impressions, combined 
With healthy development of the limbs, dexterity of all sorts, 
aud love of activity have been reached to a certain extent 
before school-time, then the hours of, study may, without detriment 
to the pupils, be reduced quite to a half of what they now are, 
and the other half be devoted to practical work, productive 
activity, by which the physical powers will be called into play. 
Tt cannot be too often repeated that education should begin 
with doing, not with learning, or rather doing and learning 
should be fused in one, and for this Pestalozzi opened up the 
way which Froebel has completed. 

Tt is now-a-days recommended in many quarters that the 


, education of girls should be the same as that of boys—science 


and classics perhaps excepted—and it is imagined that this 
would have a favourable result on the culture of girls. Nothing 
can be more mistaken. Granted that there aro two sexes, and 
that these two sexes are born with different qualifications, they 


‘must be differently educated to fulfil their different vocations. 


We do not mean to say that girls should not be instructed in 
the same subjects as boys, but that they should be taught these 
Subjects in s different way, adapted to the female character and 
disposition. Tt is an unquestionable fact that all school books 
are moro or less written for boys, and with regard to what 
they need for their examinations and professions. Jor instance, 
there is not as yet a single history book which is. really 
adapted to young girls. 

This is not the place for entering minutely into the question 
of the reform of female education, but let me remark in passing 
that in order io obtam the greater capacity and clearness of 
thought which ars justly demanded now-a-days, we must pro- 
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- eeed in quite another fashion from what we have hitherto done, 
and that the only sure way to the desired result is by an increase 
of spontaneous activity, and by stimulating children more and 
more o think for themselves. - Whosoever considers how much 
depends on the emancipation of the female intellect which is still 
fettered and enslaved, how by this means a new stamp may be 
given to the whole character of the'world—by their educational 
influence above all—whoever considers this in all its fulness 
will not fail tó:own that the question of woman’s education is 
one of the mosfimportant of the day, and is not to be dismissed 
with a few hasty remarks, 

But if there is one thing more thin another which will con- 
tribute to the emancipation of Women it is Froebel's system ‘of 
education. To take one immortant point, the mathematical 


We have, however, 
l powers of Women, or even 


ment, Single 


attributed to exceptional individual powers, 
the whole sex, 


human, beings, and that as such th 
human qualities, althouch 
lar form of “expression of the sex, 

true and fullsense of the word is to h 


» Without reference to 
that women are also 


When once men have fully recognised this truth they will 
certainly no longer insist that girls should be. kept in a. state of 


ey mey continuó to be simple and 


NUES — 
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artless. They will xindérstand that youthful artlessness has 
quite another foundation than ignorance, and that girls should 
above all things -be guarded from growing into grey-haired 
simpletong or gossiping. old: maids! thatin~s as Women’s 


powers are weaker than men’s, more and iot ess. care'should be 


taken tosdevelop them. “In the domain of thought, as in all 
other fields of human work, the two sexes! have different tasks 
to fulfil—both, however, of equal importance, and equally neves- 
sary for the well being of the whole. Female thought will find 
for itself different channels, will solve different problems than 
will male thought. In thë reign of the beautiful, of the arts, we 
Specially expect many services from women. u r 
In our busy industrial age the tide is undoubtedly setting in 
this difèction, though it may not be apparent at first sight. The 
necessity for affording women increased facilities of earning a 
livelihood, in order to ward off misery from millions of human 
beings, and to enable women to acquire the material indepen- 
dence, without which mental independence is generally very 
difficult of attainment, is a question which is occupying the 
philanthropic minds of the day, more even than the intellectual 
emancipation of women. Trade and industrial schools(Gewerbs-u . 
Handel-schulen) are to be founded for girls as well as boys, and 


which have hitherto been closed to them.* All these e 

will tend ultimately to open the way to intellectual fields,’ but 
for the present it is to be feared that women will bo carried 
away by the stream of modern realism and materialism; they 
are showing evident symptoms of a tendency in this direction. 
Those women, for instance, who, as in France and Belgium, 
serve in cafés and confectioner’s shops, or manage a tobacco 
shop, or any other independent business, generally have & 
peculiar expression of their own, which is certainly more mas- 
euline than feminine. The one-sidedness of the tendency to 
exalt the capacity for material gain’ would certainly ruin all 


` means of employment opened to the women of wo 1. 


* After the first experiments have been made with the industrial 
Schools and other similar institutions contemplated for women, 
the public will inevitably be led on to see the necessity of pro- 
viding for other necessities, and will finally acknowledge that 
these are fully considered and met in Froebel’s system. 


* 
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r 
chance of the higher general culture of women, if there were not 
a counteracting force which calls out the poetical and imagina- 
tive side of female genius. o 
The educational mission to which Froebel summons women, 
deals with this very force, appeals directly to that side of 
woman's nature, which is the kernel of her being, and which 
alone can produce the highest and leveliest fruit of which she is 
capable ; this force is love, and the holiest of all human loves, 
the mothér's loys. Whilst the child's soul is revealing itself to 
the mother, her own soul is at the same time opening out; whil 
a place in the world of humanity is assigned to her, a place in 
which she has the highest duties to fulfil towards a growing 
human being, her own dignity of character is called ont, and her 
heart is directed towards Goa, under whose eyes, according to 
whose will, she has to fulfil her office of priest to her child’s soul 
—her own soul expands, and soars to higher regions. In like 
manner will the whole female sex be raised to the dignity of 
spiritual mothers and educators of humanity. 
This, the true science of mothers, opens out to women nearly 
every field of knowledge, 


and those who are capable enough to 
ES further by themsel 


le 


n ves in this direction or that, as their 
ational duties may seem to call them, will find it a help in 
wider, éflorts to have been as completely as possible fitted 
special duties of their vocation. 
E vill depend, in a great measure, on women themselves 
npa their true emancipation, ie. their elevation in the 
ere to which God and nature calls them, is sooner or later 
accomplished, and they are placed in possession of the rights 
which an advanced Stage of culture holds out to them, Only 
through their own higher fitness for their natural duties, will 
they obtain these rights, and with them the freedom to enter, 
as far as their strength and capacities permit, tho fields of in- 
tellectual culture still closed to them, and to render intellectual 
Services to mankind. This fitness, however, can only be the 
result of a better mode of education. Kindergartens (in the 
widest sense of the word) are the Starting point to this goal, 
and at the same time the sphere in which the older members: of 
the sex may carry out their share in the development of the 
human race, and in the ameliorati 


on of social life!’ To this new 
mode of E x we look hopefu 


lly, for the setting free of tho 
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female genius, for the production of the “ ewig weibliche,”» 
which in the words of the poet, * Himmel anzieht.”, It is love 
alone which can do this; and the highest earthly love is love 
for humanjty. This must be the inspiration of women as the 
guides and edueators of childhood, this the high motive enabling 
them to-all out and to foster the divine spark which is latent 
in every child. 


CHAPTER IV. 
FnornErs “ TRANSITION CLASSES.” 


One great objection to Kindergartens is that they do not fit on 
to the more advanced schools. ‘There is no connection between 
the training which a child receives at a Kindergarten and that 
which he will get when he moves on to another school, and the 
continuity which ought to exist between the education of the 
earliest years and that of overy successive stage of development, 
is broken. This is certainly not right, and it is contrary ‘tothe 
natural order of development: nature knows no; breaks—c 
any rate, only apparent ones—one stage of development alw 
prepares for and ushers in the next. It is obvious that there is . 
no such thing as transition when a child is suddenly taken from. 
its Kindergarten games and occupations and transplanted ‘into 
the foreign atmosphere of regular school-work. The ordinary 
playful activity of children affords few, if any, points of contact 
for instruction, even when this instruction is object teaching in 
the fullest sense of the word. Learning, whatever be the 
method pursued, is always first and foremost mental action, and 
demands a certain amount of original thought, if it is not to be 
mere learning by rote or cramming. 
The comparatively small number of people who think for 
themselves, and donot merely reproduce the thoughts of others 
. would be a standing reproach to our schools were it not that 
there are other causes for this state of things. However widely 
the capacity for thought may differ in different minds, every 
healthy child is gifted with some aptitude gr ata may be 
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cultivated to a certain degree. Thought must have experience 


for its starting-point, whether it be the philosophic thinking of 
learned men, or the first simple thoughts of a child. P 
Solongas children are left to gather their experiences for 
themselves, by chance, as it were, and in a confused manner, 
so long will they have a very imperfect basis for afterthought 
and instruction, and the playtime of the first years of life will 
be wanting in connection with the later school-years. It is only 


ystem affords the means of guiding and 
5 mental development from the very begin- 


u at, moreover, in such a way that the instinc- 
tive efforts prompted by nature produce the destined 
the development of the limbs 


child’s stixroundings tl 


2 hat they will 
ify, i.e. cultivate its : S 
the senses means : 3 ARE E a cultivating 


y and definitely, so 
e reflected in the Dp 


child’; 4 
arouse the power of imagination. d's soul, and 


Now all objeets are not equally fitted to accomplish this end. 
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Things of a very complex nature are not in the least suitable, 
nor a great quantity of things together. The Kindergarten 
plan i is to begin with quite simple forms, the simplest of all at 
the véry first ; as, for instance, a sphere or ball. As all or; ganisms 
in Nature are *developed out of one original form, viz., the 
round cell, so the-easiest progression for the knowledge of form 
is from this primary form. 

Tt is difficult for the unpractised eyes of children to distinguish 
one form from another, and it is the business of education to facili- 
tate this, process for them; as, indeed, all education consists in 
facilitating and assisting the instinctive efforts of nature. ‘This 
discriminating of form (um&onsciously as impressions), can only 
be facilitated by placing next to the form first perceived one of a 
very different or quite opposite nature. The cube, for instance, 
with its Hat surfaces, corners and edges, serves as an opposite to 
the sphere, with its unbroken surface the same on all sides. 
In crystals, the most elementary form is the sexagon, or cube. 
Wherever there are two different bodies (separated for analysis), 
for existing as opposites, there must be intermediary forms to 
unite them together, so that the connection which is essential 
to all understanding may not be wanting. Among the inter- 
mediary links by 5 which all opposites are connected, there is 


„always one pr incipal one which lies at the middle point between 


the two extremes, and possesses points of similarity to both 
opposites. The form which connects the opposites of sphere and 
cube is the cylinder, which unites two flat surfaces by a round 
one. 

Froebel's playthings, which are constructed on this principle, 
afford the simplest possible demonstration of this law of the 
“connection-of opposites," and are thus a help to the distin- 
guishing of form. But this law is the fundamental principle 
of all knowledge, and of all intellectual activity. 

“And the new-born child is to grasp this philosophical 
abstraction !” we hear some of our readers scornfully exclaim. 
“To expect this would indeed” be the height of absurdity !" 
We content ourselves with asking, in reply, “Is there, or is 
there not, any connection between the first unconscious percep- 
tions and the following conscióus conceptions and thoughts of . 
the human mind?” 

There can certainly be no question of understanding in the 
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inked together, The charactey 
of the first impressi ived, whether theso be vague and 
ed, whether orderly or chaotic, 
e as regards later thought, and 


uence on the first Stages of 
more advanced thinking at school, 


, the experiences and 


world. These things are only cognisable 
by means of their qualities, 


AII things possess qualities, i.e., 
form, colour, size, number, substance, si 


^ 
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smell, &e., only in different degrees and proportions. In order 
that the child may later cognise these qualities it must first re- 
ceive impressions of them—and the character of these impressions 
will determine the later apprehension of them. Now it is just 
these impressions which Froebel’s playthings are capable of 
producing with greater clearness and definiteness than could be 
the result of chance means. These impressions, moreover, must 
be conveyed in the first period of childhood, when they will be 
all the more lasting, owing to the smaller degree of resistance in 
the unconscious soul. 

Facilitating the first perceptions of the qualities of things is 
not simply to begin with one object, and that the simplest; the 
same objects must also serve to make different qualities known. 
Thus the sphere or ball, while it gives the first impression of 
foym, may serve also for the first lesson in colour. The six balls 
which are used for this purpose teach the colours of the rainbow, 
i.e. their ground colours and their mixed ones; the ground 
colours are firs shown one after another, and then between 
each. of these the mixed colour which they produce together; 
for instance, red and blue (opposites), and between them purple 
as their connécting link. In this "way a chord of colour is 
produced, and a simple chord of sound (the key-note, the fifth 
and the third) is sung in connection with it. -All the balls put 
together thake up the complete harmony of colour, i.e., light. 
When the child has thus received impressions of all the other 
common qualities of things, he may be said to have learnt the 
elements of things, to have acquired a plastic alphabet, by 
means of which he may learn to read the book of the concrete 
objects of his surroundings—the first book which ‘children 
should be taught to read. 

We have not space here to give a complete theoretical 
exposition of the means which Froebel makes use of in his 
method; we shall simply attempt to trace the line of thought 
which refers the child's first studies back to its earliest 
impressions, 

The mind of a child, so long as the child remains at the stago 
of instructive life, will not let itself be forced in this or that 
direction; its development follows the course dictated by nature. 
Now this natural course of development is always logical and 
reasonable, i.e., systematic. The development of the human 
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being, however, requires to be assisted, and this, too, at its very 
earliest stages—if it were not so, there would be no question of 
education in earliest childhood. The weaker and less. self- 
sufficient the powers of a child are, the more do they need help 
and support, or, as it is commonly called, education. This 
ABC of things is consequently more necessary in the years 
before School-ime, than is tho later ABC of letters for 
learning to read, ` 
There can be no danger of artificiality if we follow the course 
of nature, and, like nature, begin with what is simplest, and 
proceed in a systematic manner ta the more complex. And 
no reasonable person will, we think, deny that a child's mind 
must of necessity proceed in this manner, taking in first one 
thing and then another—not wll at once—at first, too, the most 
simple things, and then the more difficult and complicated. 4At 
the same time it must not be forgotten that the child is not 
i system of the great and 
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philosophieal abstraction only. From this point of view it 
would certainly seem monstrous to expect young children to 
understand or apply so abstruse-sounding a law. A few 
exaniples may help to show the fallacy of such an idea. 

Our mu&ular system consists of expanding and contracting 
muscles, which in their functions of expansion and contraction, 
present decided opposites. The connection in which these 
always exist relatively to the whole organism constitutes tho 
reconciliation of these opposites. Now in gymnastic exercises, 
when children are told to stretch out the muscles of their arms, 
and then draw them in again, would it be impossible for them 
to understand that thes? are opposite movements? The 
ground-rule of the science of gymnastics, in its whole scope, 
might especially be referred back to this law in question, for it 
is the law of all organisms. x 

‘Or, again, is a child incapable of understanding when he is 
told to place his little sticks and counters at an equal distance 
from the middle, above and below, and to do the same on both 
sides, in order to unite the opposites of above and below, and 
so form a regular shape? Or when horizontal and perpendicular 
lines are used to indicate opposites of direction, which can be 
connected’ by a slanting line half perpendicular and half 
horizontal’? Or that in painting the opposites of light and 


* shadow can be connected by the scale of colour. 


The child must follow a rule if he is to construct and combine 
freely according to his own fancy, just as every artist, and 
every handicraftsman is bound by rules. But if there is any 
other rule better fitted to lead to original creation, let some one 
discover it and prove its superiority. 

Now if children have been accustomed constantly to apply 
this law in whatever they do or construct, will not the same 
law be easily grasped by them when it comes before them as 
the principle of intellectual activity or thought? For is not 
the process of thought based on opposites, such as thesis and 
antithesis connected by synthesis? Can our minds distinguish 
and compare without contrasts ? and can we draw conclusions 
from the things compared without connecting those things 
together ? 

Butif this principle may be set down as the regulator both 
of physical and intellectual activity, it is essentially the 
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Principle of natural activity, and consequently the universal 
principle of development, which consists in this twofold 
activity —and consequently also it must be adopted as the 
principle of all education. 

With thé same materials as are used in the earliest play- 
time, only multiplied and varied in due degree and sequence, 
the Kindergarten occupations lead on to the elements'of labour 
and of art, and through these by examination and experiment- 
alising, to the first elements of knowledge. On such a founda- 
tion a true method of School-instruction might undoubtedly 
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towns, owing to the many exercises carried on in tho open , 

nir. 

It may also fairly be asked, whether the school itself is not 
partl$ to blame, if the free citizen of a little world in: which the 
child's natu’e and requirements have been considered on all 
sides, does not at once find himself at home in his new sur- 
roundings. 

* ‘The necessary order and discipline of the school is not un- 
favourable to him. With all the free movement that he enjoyed. 
in the Kindergarten, he was, nevertheless, obliged to submit to 
ua systematic order and regular division of time, and the 
discipline of limbs, senses ahd organs was thoroughly provided 
for by the systematic exercises. Neither is he wanting in the 
will to learn, for the desire of knowledge has been awakened 
in him, ‘and eyen while at play he was always learning. But he 
learnt through working, through producing, through handling 
Concrete materials, and he had the satisfaction of seeing at once 
before him the result of his activity, and he could share, to 
some extent, the delight of the artist. Now, however much 
scope for observation his new school may afford him—and the 
majority of schools do not abound in this—still he has not 
himself made the things that he sees, and consequently he does 
not understand their origin and construction; neither does he 
know how to use them since he has not made experiments with 
them. But all this is what he has been accustomed to. All 
his new occupations are much less vivid to him than when he 
could carry out his own ideas and fancies in his little works, 
and his companions, with the same materials, produced quite 
different results, with which he could measure and compare 
his own work. . . 

All instruction that is accompanied by demonstration will be 
more interesting to a child brought up in a Kindergarten than 

^ that which is purely abstract, as, for instance, mental arith- 

` „metio, or grammar without concrete symbols, and during such 
lessons his eyes will be wandering round the room, taking ix 
the outlines of the objects in it. 

It may possibly ba objected by many people, that it is an 
unanswerable argument against the Kindergarten system, that 
children who have been trained according to it, care only to 
occupy themselves with outward concrete things, and cannot be 
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got to think. But what if the time for thinking independently 
of tho concrete objects, to which the thinking refers, has not 
yet arrived for the six or seven year old child? What if nature 
does not proceed quite so fast in this respect as school systems 
assume 2” d 

It is a well-known fact, that. children who are not over. 
Strained in their early years, learn double as much and as 
easily afterwards. 

But there is another reason which may have something to. do 
with the inattention or inertness which Kindergarten children 


show when adyanced to other schools. Accustomed as they 
have hitherto been to a 
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garten’s to illustrate their teaching. But they do not go 
beyond word-teaching—there is no scope for personal ex- 
perience through the child’s own senses, and according to his 
free fhclination, there is not the same joy in the visible fruit 
of his own Rubours. The free constructing which goes on in the 
Kindergarten is missed by children at school; and for this 
reason, even the clever, wide-awake ones seem often weary and 
discontented. 

Froebel's transition classes are intended to bridge over the 
gap whigh still exists between the Kindergarten and the school, 
to supply the needful transition and connection which there 
should be between all th® different stages of development. 
They carry on the work begun in the Kindergarten with the 
same materials and on the same, plan, but they introduce in 
addition teaching by words, and lead on gradually to actual 
abstract instruction. 

In building, for instance (according to the Kindergarten 
rules), objects are reproduced in their rough outline—objects 
of utility and elementary architectural forms, as well as 
decorative forms, “forms of beauty,” and the further develop- 
ment of the clementary architecture class leads to regular 
architectural forms constructed on right principles and mathe- 
matical proportions, which the children, their sense of size and 
number haying beon already exercised, attain easily to a clear 
and conscious apprehension of, and they are thus prepared for 
abstract mathematics. 

The symmetrical architectural forms, which result from a 
successive series of paper-folding, approach very nearly to the 
designs of the industrial schools, and are supplemented in the 
cutting-out class. 

"There is no doubt, whatever, that for a boy destined for the 
profession of architect, or artist of any kind, the habit of original 
invention which is gained in schools where occupations on the 
Kindergarten plan are carried on, is of far greater yalue than the 
mere drawing from copies in the ordinary industrial schools. 
And the application of the elements of geometry is the basis of 
all the handiwork. « 

I will here give an example out of Kohler's papers on Kinder- 
garten occupations. The title of it is, “ The Folded Paper.” The 


pupils in the transition class, each have in their hands a quad- 
F 
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rangular piece of white paper. In the five lessons that have 
sonia tis one, the sides, edges, corners and lines of the 
quadrangle (treated both as a square and an oblong), have been 
examined, named, and fixed in the minds of the children by 
questions put by the teacher. The sixth lesson p.oceeds as 
follows :— 

The teacher: * The measurement of the upper with the 
under side of the square, and of the right with 
X | left side, showed that they were all equal to 

P a each other; it now remains to compare the 

^ right side with the upper side, and the left with 
`s, | the under. Now place these sides one upon 

the other, and see if they are not the samo 
length. Lay the corners very exactly one 
over the other, and then fold the paper down. You have now 
produced quite another shape. How many sides has it? 
Count them and show me the number on your fingers.” 

“ How many corners has this form ? ” 

“A form which has three sides and three corners like*this 
one is called a triangle. Name the sides of ‘the triangle? In 
What direction does this slantingline run?" (The fold in the 
paper.) 

" Now pay attention to the corners of your triangle. Are 
they all the same size as they were in the square ?” 

_ “ Which is the only one of the corners that has not changed 
its size?” 1 


“ What has happened to the other two?" 

“They have been divided exactly in two halves.” 

“As out of one right angle we have made two, each of these 
two must, of course, be smaller than the right angle. Every 
angle that is smaller than a right angle is called an acnto 
angle. What, now, do we call these angles that we have got by 
dividing the right angle 2 

“Acute angles.” 

“And why 2" 


EON many aeute angles have we made out of ono right 
angle? m 


“How many out of two right angles? " 


** Do you still remember tho forms which we obtained by our 
former divisions? » 
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* What are they called ? ” 

*t Are these three forms different from one another or not ? ” 

“In all the three ways that we folded the square, it was 
always divided into two equal parts or halves, though each 
time we gof a new shape; these shapes must, therefore, all be 
the same size.” 

We will now examine the folded paper a little more care- 
fully. When'I open it, what do you see?” 

“Right angles and acute angles; horizontal, perpendicular. 
and slanting lines, squares and triangles.” 

© Point out the acute angles, and name them.” 

Count and show me the right angles.” 

“ How many right angles have we divided into acute angles 2" 

“How many acute angles have we got out of the right 
angles?” 8 

“Which sides form the square—and which the triangles? 
How much smaller are the triangles than the square?” 

“Why? Name some objects in real life which are also 
triangular ?”” | 

“Draw on the slate an upright, a horizonal, and a slanting 
line; aright anglè and an acute one; a square and a triangle." 

In this way the*geometrical figures are developed up to the 

Trapez, Rhombus, and so forth. S 

This example shows in a small way how instruction in the 
elements of mathematics may be connected with manual occu- 
pation, as, fo» instance, paper-folding. The attention of the 
children is kept fixed by their hands being employed, and the 
mental strain is lessoned by the diversion of folding the paper 
and making the lines, and also by tho comparative slowness of 
the course of instruction. And the fact that the same truths 
repeat themselves in different occupations and with diferent 
materials, gives more life and variety to what is otherwise a very 
difficult subject for children. 

It will also, we think, be allowed that the slate or black-board 
on which the teacher draws the figures, and which is the only 
means for ocular demonstration which ordinary schools possess, 
cannot for a moment compete with the system of making chil- 
dren model and construct with their own hands, by which 
means continuous attention is compelled, whether the child be 
looking at the teacher or not. 


y 
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The work of the transition classes, like that of elementary 
schools is generally to awaken and set free the organs, senses, 
and mental faculties, and to prepare the way for the future ac- 
quisition of knowledge, not to impart it; and before all things 
they should be careful only to choose such means'as are not 
prejudicial to the physical or mental health. Our existing 
schools cannot be said to be faultless in this respect. ^ 

The assumption that in Froebel's system of occupations for 
children, the mathematical element always preponderates is 
entirely erroneous. In the modelli E work, for instance, this. 
is certainly not the case; here the artistic element prevails, and 
the incidental observation of size and number at first occupies 
the senses alone, and it is only later, after the thinking powers 
have been developed, that it leads on in regular transitions to 
more abstract mental effort. . 

lt is necessary for the harmonious development of all the 
powers and dispositions that one or other of them should pre- 
ponderate according to the particular age of the child, but the 
will, the feelings and the thinking powers must be set in activity 
from the very beginning. .Froebel's system, therefore, also 
takes into account the nature of the mental powers at the age 
d Fui and observation Prevail and should be most con- 
sidered, -~ t 

The modelling in clay, for instance, which in the actual Kin- 
dergarten is used for representing all kinds of little objects, 
familiar to the children in their surroundings, in the transition 
classes deals with the elementary forms of crystals (those of 
stereometry also). The road to a wider artistic culture, for the 
Sculptor especially, is through various series of beauty-forms 
resembling the customary architectural ornaments, such ag 
rosettes, capitals, leaves, &c. Either Potters or sculptors may 
be the result of this training. 


The occupation of stick-laying Prepares the way for drawing 
Straight lines, and laying circles (whole, halves, or quarters), 
for round lines. The little hands that are still too weak to guide 
a pen or pencil, can easily, by laying and putting together these 
little sticks, represent the outlines of different objects, and thus 
exercise their eyes in seizing form and symmetry, and their 
powers of observation at the same time. In the transition 
classes this occupation is carried as far as to the reprosentation 


— 
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of lendscapes, and the combination of the most manifold objects. 
The lessons in counting and adding up, which have been given 
by means of these little sticks, go on to the more advanced 
elements of arithmetic, to fractions even, which are learnt in a 
practical why by breaking up the sticks into different parts. 
Letters are also taught by this means, the children being made 
to constfuct them by putting sticks together, and spelling and 
pronunciation are combined with this lesson. 3 

It would not be easy to invent any better means than tliese 
little sticks for teaching the beginning of arithmetic, writing and 
drawing. 

The occupation cf paper-plaiting, too, which is a universal 
favourite among children, is of use in drawing and counting, 
inasmuch as it trains both eye and hand for the construction 
of all sorts of shapes. The continuation of this occupation in 
the transition class follows naturally out of the beginning made 
in the, Kindergarten, and may be profitably combined with 
actual weaving. 

In the occupations enumerated we have seen the first elements 
of drawing, which is so important for every handicraft, industry, 
and science, introduced in all manner of ways. In the Kinder- 
garten this branch is carried as far as drawing on a slate (in 
the case of the more gifted children, on paper), whichis marked 
with perpendicular and horizontal lines as a guide in linear 
drawing. The forms and figures—constructed entirely of straight 
Jines—can only give rough outlines of objects. The Kinder- 
garten drawing.lessons could only extend to the first simple 
.series, and original designs embrace only a very limited area, 
But the transition class, after the first preparation, may lead on 
to real artistic work, ifonly there exist any natural capacity forit- 

Froebel was of opinion that all cultivated people should pos- 
-Sess so much skill in drawing as would enable them to appre- 
"hend objects rightly, and to derive enjoyment from art, even if 
they are not gifted with much power of production. He con- 
sidered it of the greatest importance that children should acquire 
-8 certain degree of proficiency in drawing before learning to 
xead and write ; he held that the representation of real, concrete 
things should precede that of symbols, such as letters and words. 
For this reason drawing forms an important part of the transi- 
tion ciass, which is intended to prepare for every branch of this 
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art, with special attention to technical drawing. The cutting- 
out class, too, for the same reason, concerns itself ‘Specially with 
drawing. / 
Any one who is acquainted with Froebel's method of linea 
mathemaiical figures 
‘eponderate, and that 
from these (as the skeletons) he leads up to forms of beauty, or 
ed by a similar course; 


consist in plastic construction, in the representation of real 
` objects, and of such especially as by 
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‘means of mental development, mind and hand must act in 


unison, according to rules based on the same fundamental prin 
ciple, and which shall be gradually grasped by the consciousness, 
and applied consciously to a definite end. Either such a prin- 
ciple can $e discovered and applied, and become the foundation 
of a true science of work, or it cannot ; in which case no science 
of the kind is possible. 

Froebel’s transition classes provide all the necessary conditions 
for a thorough education for work; and one which shall meet 
the wants not only of every industrial or artistic profession, 
but of modern society with regard to every cultivated human 
being. A school based on the above principles would be able to 
put each one of its pupils in 4 position to take up any branch of 
work gs a means of livelihood, even in later years, if necessary. 
And amongst all the provisions ‘which society is called to make 
for the education of its members, there are scarcely any more 
necessary than those which secure them the means of maintain- 
ing existence, There can be no true security for tho State in 
the present day unless each individual awakes to the conscious- 
ness of his own productive power, and is rendered capable of 
using it for his own and society's good. 

These transitign classes aim, also, at the further cultivation of 
the feelings and the religious senso by megns of songs on the 
same plan as the early Kindergarten ones, but of a more ad- 
vanced character, and accompanied by instrumental music. 

The cultivation of the little flower beds is the first preparation 
for gardening and for agriculture. 

The physical exercises, begun in play, go on to gymnastics, 
swimming, riding, and dancing. With these are connected regular 
excursions in the neighbourhood, both for botanical and zoologi- 
cal studies, as an introduction to geography, for which a know- 
ledge of localities, of different soils and their products, &c., is 
useful, 

The study of history begins with narratives selected out of 
the Bible, and descriptions of prominent events in general history, 
adapted to the age of the children and illustrated by pictures, 

The religious elexaent—fostered from the beginning of life in 
the family, as in the Kindergarten, by prayer, by the contempla- 
tion of nature, by song and narrative, acquires & more positive 
basis in the transition classes by the addition of Christian 
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more seriousness thrown into it, 


Froebel considered the most important, can only be fully under- 
stood by a more thorough examinati 
is possible here, The true Kinderg; 
ceived it, is so completely imbued with a 


People in general have hitherto but 
awaken the religii i i 
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of nature there we may be sure that the right method of training 
prevails. A considerable mı mber of parents and teachers have 
given their verdict in favour of tha Kindergarten system, in this 
respect at any rate. 

It must, However, always be borne in mind that the religious 
instruction both in the actual Kindergarten and in the transition 
classes is'only preparatory. What is of most importance in 

y early childhood is the general atmosphere of the surroundings. 

a If this be truly religious—as it must be in a Kindergarten or- 
` genised thoroughly according to Froebel’s ideas—the first 
foundations cannot fail to bo laid inaright and natural manner. 

It wil be seen from the foregoing remarks that Froebel's 
transition classes comprise all the principle points of elementary 
schools, only they deal with them differently, inasmuch as 
learning is always combined with hand-work. The industria 
school, and the school properly so-called, are both represented in 

\ an elementary stage, and in combination with one another. 
Later on they will be separated to suit a riper stage of 
development. 


CHAPTER V. 
"THE KINDERGARTEN SYSTEM AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


j Tue Kindergarten movement has no need to busy itself with 
creating industrial schools, for these have existed in different 
forms for nearly a century. They exist, however, apart from 
the grammar schools, and are not, as they should: be, closely 
connected with them by means of a similar method. The only 
way oí properly reforming these two classes of national schools, 
and adapting them to the modern relations between labour and 
labourers, is by bringing them into organic connection with one 
another. But this can only be accomplished by applying the 
same principle in both; and this principle must be the one 
which underlies Froebel's system, viz., the. combination of men- 
tal and physical activity, in practical work as well as in learn- 
ing. : 


"A THE KINDERGARTEN SYSTEM 


The great majority of existing industrial schools, are training 


institutes for particular professions, and intended for pupils of . 


more advanced youth. Such, for instance, are our trade’ and 
industry schools, agricultural schools, apprentice schools, and 
many others. The attempts made by Pestalozzi}’ Fellenberg, 
Dehrli, Salzmann, Wilderspin, Lancaster, Owen and others, to 
turn hand-work to account as an educational means for children, 
have met with Scarcely any support except in “ Refuges” for 
deserted children, The model institutes of this kind are the two 
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with mental instruction, Work-hours and les: 
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in life. Now these ends cannot be attained either by the exist- 
ing industrial schools, or by industrial schools of any sort, which 
do not provide that manual and mental work should go hand- 
in-hand. . 

To accomplish this has again and again been attempted during 
the last hundred years, because it has come to be recognised how 
unnaturalsitis to separate intellectual and physical activity in 
childhood, and how the physical health of children suffers from 
thé increasing strain which school-work makes on their mental 
powers. , On the other hand, the exigencies of poverty have 
caused the children of the lower classes to be trained with a 
view to their early gaining a living. This was the principal 
motive which determined Pestalozzi to make the children in 
his pauper schools work with their hands. At the same time, 
however, he was fully aware that such work, however well 
fitted to cultivate manual dexterity, and to prepare for the prac- 
tical domestic occupations of life, was not sufficient for general 
educational purposes, or for moral culture. He, too, sought to 
discover an universal principle of activity, which might be 
applied both to physical and mental work, something akin to 
what he called, “The principle of all organic life;” but he did 
not succeed in finding what he sought. 

In all the schools in which it was customary to carry on 


" various kinds of manual work, there was not suflicient time left 


to get through the amount of book learning which is more and 
more insisted on, even in pauper schools, and so it came to be 
recognised that if the children were really to profit by their 
school years, they must have some preparation also as regards 
manual: dexterity and the technicalities of industrial work, 
before entering school. The realisation of this idea, wiz., by 
training children through their play, was first made possible by 
Froebel. 

Fourier, too, in his ‘ System of Social Reform,” places 
work as the chief educational means, and insists that the 
earliest games of children should be used asa preparation for 


‘it; and this specially with a view to discovering early the 


natural capacities of children for particular vocations. 

He recommends, for instance, that quite young children 
should be taken into different sorts of workshops in order that 
their bias for one or other of the handicrafts should have an 
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through them the knowledge imparted by words comes to be 
really understood. It is a fact too little known and considered 
that the mind, as well as the body, will sicken if fed when it 
is not hungry. 

The benefit to children of these open air excursions, combined 
with useful and necessary instruction, gannot be supplied in 
any other way—certainly not by books. : z 

What provisions do we make for giving the children of our 
towns the opportunity of having their hearts elevated bythe 
beauties of nature? of witnessing now and then the spectacle 
of a fine sunrise or sunset ? : 

Shut out from nature and its enjoyment, human beings 
cannot be educated into complete men and women. And with 
all their zeal for learning and instruction, schools in the present 
day do not provide for thi$ necessity. Gymnastics and staid 
walks do not'make up to children for the free enjoyment of 
nature, and the free movement in the open air, which little 
excursions such as I have described would afford them, and 
which would act as a balance to book-learning, and counteract 
its tendency to stifle the heart and emotions in proportion as it 
strengthens the intellect. 


Can anything be equal to the happiness of a town-bred child, X 


almost ignorant of thé Wonders of nature, when first taken on 
a visit to the country it tastes the new delights of picking 
flowers in the meadows, climbing up hills, wandering at will in 
the woods collecting grasses, stones and mosses; scampering 


with the animals in the fields, watching the rising and setting” 


of thesun, &c., &e. If children are unhappy enough to grow 
up without experiences of this sort, there will always be a 
something wanting in them, and a greater or less degree of 
vulgarity of mind, 

The voices of the human soul nearly all find echoes in nature, 
Every different clime produces different men and women, 
Each season of the year has its own peculiar melodies, Woods 
and'meadows awaken diferent feelings in the busy Morning, or 
in the calm, restful evening; a starry night at sea rousog higher 
thoughts than does the turmoil of the streets, Infant pany 
still possessing undulled their full capacity for E 
must be subjected to the influence of the beauties oj 
of art, and then we shall not have to lament 


impressions, 
f nature and 
50 often the 
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premature ageing of the young, and hearts will retain tho 


freshness of youth even in old age. 

Many thoughtful people will no doubt shake their heads and 
ask "here the money:s to come from to provide for all the 
thousands pf poor children so expensive an education, and 
schools with gardens attached to them, and frequent country 
excursiong. 

For the present no doubt the expenses will have to be defrayed 
bythe wealthier classes; but there will surely come a Eds 
ihough not before many more victims have been sacrificed to 
the absurdity of the present system of education, and many 
more cyes thereby opened, we hope—when every State and 
every community will organise measures by which all their 
children may be educated into good citizens. 

‘Almost all that is essential for ‘his purpose exists already in 
scattered and isolated forms—much for instance in the admirable 
educational institutions that are to be found here and there in 
the country. To perfect these institutions in the ways we have 


suggested, and ti 
in the neighbourh 
not be quite separa 
not to be classed among impossibilities. |... 

The carrying oùt of measures of ibis kind would be much 
easier in the case of boys than oí girls; for whom, however, it 


is equally necessary that something of the same sort should be 
done in order that they, too, may enjoy the educational 
influences of nature and social life, Little excursions—with the 
help, perhaps; of one or two carriages—and in the company of 
the teachers and some of the mothers of the pupils, would not 


(d cticable for the girl also. P 
eu remain yet to be mentioned the children's festivals, 
such as the Kindergarten system has originated, and which we 
will entirely do away with children's balls and parties, and 
heir accompanying luxuries of dress, food, drink, and 

for sensual enjoy- 


whereby vanity and cravin| 


o establish similar ones, 89 far as ig possible, 
ood of great towns, 50 
ted from their families ; 


that the pupils may 
this at least onght 


hope 
with all t 
other externals, 


rable we! 
m. un Zarden at any rate. One ofthe customary 
church-festivals, 


private occasion, 
I 
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-and it does not live them 
imitate them, Tt is not 
ugh the patriarchal =ge, the 


Taken in T'roebel's Sense, however, this idea has a very 


must be carried out in & very different 


The great typical facts of human existence, 
have been realised thro 


n ility of an Oak-tree, so in every 
child are found all the characteristics of its race, or of human 
tence only, that the capacity for develop- 
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the higher or spiritual impulses, humanity first began to 
recognise the family relations. The child, too, at a correspond- 
ing stage, and that after a few months óf existence, enters into 
relation with its family, beginning with the mother. 

From the mental development which ensues, result the highest 
impulses towards the good, the true, the beautiful; and these lead 
up to scierfte, art, morality, and religion. 

© Out ofthe instincts of material self-preservation there arose in 

o the' stage of consciousness—or civilization—agriculture, and all 

3 that it entails with regard to natural products, industry, trade, 

commerce, &c. Out of the family or social instinct, arose the 

communal life, the nation, “the state, civil rights and all that 

concerns moral life. Out of the instinct towards goodness and 

truth, sprang art and science ; and out of the religious instinct 
resulted the Church. 

These instincts which, in the course of their development, have 
brought about the civilization of human society, must necessarily 
manifest themselves in the child from its very cradle. is the 
business of education to understand the nature of these instincts, 
and to help them in the realisation of their endeavours, and thus 
tolead the child on by gradual development from the state of 
nature to the higliest point of contemporaneous culture. 

. The form in which the child's instincts, or itg activity, express 
themselves, is play. Andit is this fact which constitutes the 
great significance of childish play. 

The instinctive life, as such, is confined to the very earliest 
period ot child-life, and for this very cause this period of existence 
is the most important as regards education, because with the 
first development of the instincts, the foundation is laid for all 
later training. At this stage it is the force of necessity, of 
natural inspirations, as it were, not personal will which rule 
supreme; and therefore Froebel insists that this is the period 
when education should least of all proceed arbitrarily, but that 1t 
should follow the indications of nature which alone point out 
the right road. 

To what extent the nature of the child is in its normal con- 
dition, or in an abnormal more or less degenerate state, 
owing to inherited faults, mental, moral or physical, is a question 
which cannot possibly be entered into here. But Froebel 
certainly does not assume—as many people, Fourrier amongst 
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others, have accused him of doing—complete purity and perfec- 
tion in child nature. A child does not bring with it into the 
| world absolute moral health any more than it does perfect mental 
health. But faculties and dispositions that are still wholly un- 
awakened cannot be called either good or bad until they havo 
pronounced themselves in this or that direction. And it is 


because under any circumstances whatever they will naturally 
manifest themselves imperfectly, 


tion, that education is needed fro; 
which only leant towards what 


months, and even 
to nature—i.e., to 
are to be logical in their 


nce, a science which hitherto has 

A deeper insight into the 
l time, and he is the only one 
who has produced a practical method for our guidance, 


over is so little known ho is 

perpetually liable to be misunderstood, or not understood at all, 
Kose-lieder for instance, it seems 
seek for a deep meaning in the 


and to see in them the ger: 
of fature conception and ideas. [| germs 


c ] who has fully 
hain of ideas, which at pres 


And is it really so utterly absurd to pretend to see indications 


psychology - 
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of higher spiritual instincts, in such childish utterances as the 
following. To discover for instance in the tendency, common to 
all children, to put into their mouths any object that they can 
get held of, the first manifestation of a desire to understand the 
nature of things? Itis an undoubted fact that the so-called 
utterances which are common to all young children are stimu- 
lated by oye and the same purpose of nature. That in the case 
in point the desire for bodily nourishment must not be set down 
as she inspiring instinct is shown by the fact that children will 
generally throw or push away anything that is given them to 
eat, if ahy non-edible object with which they happen to be/ 
occupied is taken from them, and will often cry to have the latter 
given back to them. 

The physiological explanation of this according to Froebel is 
that wléle the tongue as the orgar»of the sense of taste is the 
first to be developed by means of the process of bodily nourish- 
ment, this same organ also subserves the instinct of desire for 
knowledge. Justas blind people endeavour to gain a knowledge 
of colour by means of the sense of taste, so young children 
strive by means of the only organ which is as yet to any extent 
developed to make themselves acquainted with the objects 
nroundthem, Quite unconsciously, of course, and without any 
definite object—instinctively or intuitively. 

^ ‘The assertion that the cultivation of the Sense of physical 
taste is the precursor of the esthetic taste or senso of 
beauty, because everywhere there must be analogy between 
the physical and mental functions and their cultivation, 
will perhaps be received with equal scepticism, and it may 
possibly.be considered sheer arbitrariness to trace the first 
instinctive yearnings to investigate causes to the fact that 
all children try to find out the reason of the motion o: any 
object, whether it be the pendulum of a clock,a weathercock, 
a ball spinning on a string, &c., &c.; or to pretend that their 
physical sensation of pleasure in light, and in all light and 


` shining objects, such as the moon, clear water, and so-forth, is 


the forerunner of the spiritual instinct which expresses itself 
later in love for abstract truth and purity, forall that is highest 
and most ideal, 
No one doubts for a moment that mind and body act dis- 
tinctly one upon the other, and are dependent the one on the 
G 
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other : but how would this be logically possible if there were 
not a direct kinship or analogy between their manifestations ? 
If man is to attain to a knowledge of himself of his innermost 
being, it can only be through a comprehension of the relations 
of his organs to the mental and spiritual forces which govern 
them. ‘That these have only been very imperfectly understood 
hitherto cannot be a reason why they should never be better 
understood. Itis only a comparatively short time since the 
Sciences of physiology and anatomy have enabled us to under- 
stand in some measure the working even of our bodily func- 
tions and organs, z 
"Were we to deny to the instincts uf the child any significance 
with regard to the later mental development and its influence on 
the life of society, we could not consistently see in the instinc. 
tive utterances, movements, &c., of a young animal a prepara. 
tion for its later existence. The gambols of young animals 
Prepare them for the particular mode of life of their race, just 
as the instinctive games of children are an expression of the 
life of humanity ; this cannot be doubted, and is, indeed, self- 
evident. Thug the instinct of habitation moves children to dig 
holes in sand-heaps, or, with chairs, &c., to construct them- 
selves a house in the corner of a room, or to mark off their own 
little garden with sticks, &c., &o. f 
Mankind in its infancy dwelt in holes in the earth or caves, 
until the instinct of habitation caused the first huts to be erected. 
Then, after the family—the domestic hearth—had come into 
being, towns were built, and later still traets of land were 
divided amongst different peoples or nations. Do we not thus 
see family love gradually expanding into the love of country, 
which is often strong enough to lead to the sacrifice of life ? 
And shall it be said that there is no connection between this 
(equally animal) instinct which drives men to protect and hedge 
in their own habitations, and which makes those habitations dear 
to them, and that high feeling and noble sentiment which will 
give up life itself for the sake of country? And is it so 
altogether absurd to try to trace the germ of the man’s love for 
his country in ‘the: first childish indication of the instinct of 
habitation, 
If there is any connection between the course of develop- 
ment of the individual and that of humanity (and this at least 
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cannot be doubted), it must be traced in the direct and 
universal utterances ot both : and thus in the childish instinct 
for pyoducing and constructing we have the germ of the 
artistic sense, as the desire to investigate everything and pene- 
trate into hitlden secrets, leads on to knowledge and science. 

To make one selt acquainted with this child-soul in order to 

a teise it from the very first out of the lower sphere of the senses | 
intg the higher one of the spiritual or ideal world, and while | 
gratifying the instincts which conduce to physical maintenance | 
to consider at the same time those of the soul, herein lies the 
secret of an education in harmony with nature, and the one 
starting-point of all education. 

The analogy between the course of the child’s development 
and that of humanity can, however only be taken broadly in 
its application to education, Forinstance, the fact that humanity 
in its infancy had need of great physical exertion, that fighting 
and wrestling were necessities of life, and that its first achieve- 
ments were the result of physical labour—this fact should teach 
us that our children, too, have the same needs, and that plenty | 
of physical movement must be provided for them ; that more of 
their time should be spent in riding, swimming, gymnastics, 
gardening, &c., than in sitting still on school benches. 
^ The fact that infant humanity collected together its first know- 
ledge from observatioa ofthe phenomena of nature, and through 
experience in the use of the products of nature, should teach us 
that our children must first be brought into contact with nature 
in order that by their own observation and experience they may 
acquire their first knowledge of life and of the world, that they 
must learn first by personal activity and work, not by word- 
teaching and study. 

The further truth that it was only after a long period of 
physical labour and experiences in the use and management of 
material things, that systematised thought, knowledge and judg- 
ment came in, should be to us a proof that o; children ought 
not to be crammed with abstract truths and sti ents before 
they have acquired some knowledge of life and Mira ; that 
boys and girls of fourteen or sixteen should not be made to 
occupy themselves with philosophy, that their thinking powers 
and their own wisdom must first have attained some degree of 
maturity before the highest results of human thought are sub- 


j| 


. pression or hihdrance of, or, 
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mitted to their criticism, and that they should not be encouraged 


_ to'stand forth as sound and experienced thinkers before they 


have even mastered the ABC of a world-philosophy of their own, 
and learnt to deal with truth independently. 

Only in some such general way as this can the historical 
epochs ot human culture serve as a guide to individual educa- 
tion, but the most important point must always be the considera- 
tion that humanity in its uncultivated condition expressed itself 
by the works or its hands, and not by letters: and that conse- 
quently before our children are instructed in the knovledge of 
letters, which were not invented until centuries after the first 
beginnings of human culture, they, too, must have produced a 
series of works with their own hands. 

First concrete productions, beginning with the simplest and 
rudest forms, and proceeding to the most developed and compli- 
cated; then pictures which shall develop into emblems ; and 
then finally ihe symbols for pictures and objects, which are 
called letters; this is the natural course which the history of 
culture points out, Were not the earliest letters invented by 
the human race—the hieroglyphics of the Egyptians—pictures ? 

It is only in the utterances of the instinctive life of childhood 
that education can find its true starting-point, and only in the 
mode of developihent of the human race do we find a clue to the 
right management of these utterances, Nature, too, gives us 
no other help or guidance for the cave and management of her 
products, If we want to know how t 
Plant we must inform ourselves as to 
Which its species has- developed; the same course has to be 
pursued in the case of animals, But not only does the instinctive 
life of the child afford the best 


ld a clue to its general development, 
as expressed in its race or in humanity, the personal, individual 


life which belongs to each Separate human being can only be 
rightly understood by a study of the outward utterances in 
which the impulses and inclinations manifest themselves, The 
cause of the want of originality ‘amongst human beings—of 
originality in the highest sense of the word—lies in the sup- 

at any rate, in the little encourage- 
ment given to, the earliest vtterances of children, Tf all, with- 
ont exception, are born with the same instincts, these instincts 
exist nevertheless in different degrees'of strength iu different 
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individuals, and in the most manifold combinations, The 
individuality of each one arises from the particular dispositions, 
talents, and powers which predominate in him, and it is Sus 
thes? which the childish utterances clearly express. If these 
are not attended to, their development will be either weak and 
imperfect, or altogether suppressed. 

It is precisely at this point that our modern systems of educa- 
tion are weakest; they are wanting in the means of calling out 
thé individual characteristics at the beginning of life. This is 
only possible when the young child is enabled to express itself 
through the work of its own hands. It is because Froebel’s 
system makes this possible that it not only does not obliterate 
the special stamp which each individual receives at birth, but, on 
the contrary, brings it out with the greatest distinctness. 

Froebel has thus established a new starting-point for education, 
such as none before him had discovered. How far his prede- 
cessors had worked in the same direction is beyond our present 
consideration. Most great discoverers owe their best inspira- 
tions to the abortive investigations or M decim of prede- 
cessors; there must, however, be one who takes the last step to 
the goal. Here, however, itis not, the discoverer, but the thing 
discovered, which we are concerned with. 

And this discovery, which holds out a means for rightly train- 
ing the culture-instincts of the human being in the first uncon- 
scious period of infan , affords in addition the best help to 
moral culture. For if the satisfaction of the higher, the 
spiritual needs, be neglected, a lower and merely sensual gratifi- 
cation will be sought after. It is a fact of common observation 
that children who are’ left without interesting occupation, want 
to be constantly eating. Or that young people can be drawn 
away from coarse sensual enjoyment by artistic pursuits and 
pleasures; Either ideal or else sensual gratification is the 
alternativo. To strive after contentment is the destiny of man. 
And because it is always assumed that in earliest childhood 
there are no spiritual needs, but only material ones, and these 
are the only ones that people attempt to satisfy, the sensual 
nature easily gains the mastery. A right and healthy discipline 
of the senses consists in fitting them to serve as organs of the 
spirit, and by this means sensuality, or the abuse ot the senses 
for mere physical ‘and material enjoyment, is checked, 
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| _ What is it that constitutes morality, but a xight balance 
| between the necessities of the soul and those of the body, and 
Ü ‘the self-mastery which knows how to preserve this balance ? And 
"this self-mastery can only be.gained by the aequirement of good 
"^ habits, the foundation of which must be laid in childhood, in the 
period when the instinct-life dominates. Morality has always to 
strive after the suppression, of impulses and inclinations which 
draw us away from a higher destiny, in order to gratify the lower 

or animal nature, i 
Those organs of the human frame which are most set in activity 
are the ones which will gain strength and predominate. Thus 
if children are allowed to gratify the desires of the palate unduly, 
their love of eating will become excessive, and they will develope 
into epicures. If, on the other hand, the bodily organs are, kept 
more or less in artistic activity, artistic inclinations will Be called 
out and predominate, Activity is thus the’ chief means o: 
Preserving the balance between the physical and spiritual wants. 


It is only by a DM of all the organs and Senses, in pro- 


portion to their i tance, that the moral powers can strengthen 
and attain tó pe rfi - Itis the business of primary education 
to stimulate this activity, and to exercise the organs with a view 
to it. 

Froebel’s “ Mujter-a Kose lieder" 
how the first little childish game: 
child's attention to many natural 


2 gthened by continued occupa- 
tions of a corresponding nature, until they develope into 
capacities for actual work. 

But that work should he voluntary Spontaneous activity, i.e., 
carried on from inclination and love, this is the first condition of 
its being in the higher sense à means of education and moral 
culture. The slave who is lashed to his tasks will certainly not 
derive from theni the Same moral benefits as the artist who 
performs his Work with the highest intellectual or spiritual 
enjoyment, or'as the father who, out of love for his children, toils 
in the sweat of his brow. f 


Y 
The only hope of making activity, and late? on real work, 
Cg 
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pleasant to children, is by a right and timely gratification of their 
active impulses in accordance with the requirements of their 
nature. And this nature will not endure to be strained beyond. $ 
its powers, or to be compelled to @ one-sided and mechanical} 
activity, but requires to work with the forces of body and soul 
'simultangously, and to see a real and tangible result of its 
activity. S 

oTo leave the childish instinct to itself cannot produce a 
satisfactory result, as in the case of animals. The fox builds its 
hole, the bee its cells, the swallow its nest, with faultless 
exactitude, and mathematical regularity once and always. And 
why is this ? Because their natural instinct contains within 
itself the guiding law, and the laws of nature never fail to 
accomplish their end. s. 

The human being, however, destined to conscious knowledge 
and action, must go through an apprenticeship of error and 
failure, in order to accomplish his destiny. But the right guide 
of the childish instinct can be no other thi e same law which 
leads the instinct of the animal unerringly sto its goal. 

It is the property of genius, also, that it has duʻintuif've sense 
of the laws of its productive activity, and that it works 
unconsciously in gecordance with them. The improvisations of 
musical geniuses accord with the laws of harmony, even though 
they have never studiéd thorough bass, just as thé notes of the 
nightingale make harmony and not discord; for the law of 
harmony rules in nature as well as in the mind of man. Butin 
order to compose an opera or an oratorio the greatest genius 
needs a systematic knowledge of the laws of music, and must 
have mastered the science of harmony. 

If a child’s powers are to produce the results which its in- . 
stincts crave after—results which will satisfy it—its uncon- 
Scious.action must be guided by the law of all production. At 
the same time, the child will remain quite unconscious ot the 
law—just as the untrained musical genius is—and will work in 
accordance with it, without understanding its, why or its where- 
fore, 

Every healthily born child brings into the Soild with it some 
slight spark of genius—for what is genius but the preponder- 
ance in greatattty less degree, and in whatever direction, of 
Some one power or ipnacity for production, Every human 
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being possesses some special endowment which isthe strongest 
of his powers, and the development of which may lead to 
original production. The one 


| small, some spark of productive genius dwells in every living 
L being called by the name of man, for a being formed after the 
| image ofthe Creator must be destined to create. How much, 
" however, of this human creative power fulfils its end, and how 
much of it is lost, is a calculation which no statician would be 
equal to. But what can a state accomplish without cultivated 
human powers ? 
The feeblest spark of genius may grow intoa flani if it 
receives adequate fuel or nourishment. But this is precisely 
what is wanting in earliest childhood, because our educational 
systems leave out of account the law of all production, the law 
according to which the artist produces his masterpieces, and 
the silk-worm spins. ‘Forbid the silk-worm to spin,”—he 
will go on all the same! But not so the human being, who in 
thousands and thousands of ways, may be hindered from spin- 
ning out his particular destiny, « Gorina” needs no tutor, it 
bursts through all obstructions and mai kes itself room to work ii 
` spite ofall!” ‘This is the universal dictüm, and obstacles aro 
looked Upon as spurs to action, and ‘their removal as a disad- 
vantage. But would the gifts of a eethoven, a Raphael, or a 
Goethe, left to grow up among the bedsts of the forest, or in a 
dark cave, far from all intercourse with human beings, have 
fulfilled their destiny in the world of art ? Certainly not. 
Wherefore, then, is it that checks and hindrances do fre- 
quently promote the growth of genius? Because energy is 
thereby awakened and driven to action and labour. "Thus 
hunger may in many cases have 
driven menon to the production of great works. Neverthe- 
less, all thatis necessary is that the powers that are to produce 
certain work should be raised to action. „If only this be done 
ihe means does nof so much matter, It is, however, better. 
that another way should be chosen than that of hunger ór 


y which shall not, as too often happens, destroy 
the physical powers, x y 


* 
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Who could undertake to say how much genius, or at any rat 
how much endowment, is wasted or lost thr ‘ough causes of 
whatever kind ? Amongst these there is, perhaps, one chief 
reason Dry, so much capacity for artistic work comes to no- 
thing: viz$ the want of early mastery of technical difficulties. In 
order, for instance, now-a-days to accomplish anything of mark 
in musio'so muchitechnical training is necessary that it is only 
when energy, opportunity, and time, are all three at command 
thatthe necessary standard can be attained. 

The biographies of distinguished men of all kinds, whether 
geniuses or examples of moral greatness, show almost invari- 
ably that they were favoured by circumstances as well as by 
education. The influence, too, of a great and good mother is 
generally seen to have had no less a share in their development 
than other external circumstances, whether of nature, art, sur- 
roundings, &c. 

As a plant dies or degenerates, if it bere “tended, sois it 
with human beings, whether born with genitis or without it. 
Genius, no doubt, is inborn; it is the gift of God, and contains 
in itself in a peculiar manner the power of production. Mere 
natural genius, however, has never brought forth anything of 
note, amd if left jo itself degenerates like a plant. All mon 
need discipline, but most especially those in whom great and 
various, and oftentifnes conflicting, forces strive, as is generally 
ihe case in natures which have the stamp of genius. 

To supply such naturesin earliest childhood with the materials 
which are necessary to draw forth their still dormant faculties, 
to hold out to them the means of conquering technical difficul- 
ties, and thereby guide the blind childish efforts to push their 
way to the destined end; this is what is needed in order to 
produce a better and timelier cultivation of every talent than 
can be done when early education is left to chance circum- 
stances, Had Goethe grown up among the Hottentots he would 
not have been ‘‘ Goethe." Had he not listened in childhood to 
the narratives of his mother, he would, perhaps, have narrated 
less well himself; and, on the other hand, with earlier and 
better instruction im drawing, he would p resumably have been a 
better draughtsman, | ‘seeing how much tic power there was 
in him; as it was, he strove in vain to reproduce perfectly with 
his pencil the clear, well- defined visions of his imagination. 


^s 
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This law of production, which is inborn in all creatures, and 
which genins grasps unerringly by its own intuitive power, 
which guides the child-musician through the mazes of harmony, 
and inspires the painter with the right combinations of lines and 
colours, this law when presented to children asa guide in their 


rapidity to master their first childish diffieultiós, 3 
The stimulus to energy which some would lóok for only in the 
shape of outward obstacles, may easily be found in the competition 


supplies. Only let it be remembered that this competition must 
take place before the young nature has to battle with the demons 1 
desires, to which so many fall victims, 


icf, and this is not to bo 
had, either in the luxurious, enervating homes 6f the ealthy, or 
Both these extremo conditions havo 
probably to answer for an equal sharo of talents nipped in. the 
bud. Under no circumstances can it be considered the business 
of education to put obstacles in the way of th» development of 
natural talents, under the pretext of awakening energy, 

The Kindergarten System contends with "the 


genius and of morality, in that it Seeks, by means of early activity 


evertheless an error to 
presuppose this quality in children without its Opposite—tho 
Instinct of activity or movement. One or other of these charac- 
teristics predominates during Childhood, According to the tem- 
perament of the particular child, but in the majority of healthy 


st, S al as well as physical, ig 
undoubtedly the ruling one, 


Nature implants this impulse of de: 
measure in every child; those, howeye: 


an early age the Satisfaction of the hai 
their powers, and that in the only w: 
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play. The second is the sufficiently frequent repetition ot par- 
ticular play-exercises, in order that habits of activity may ha 
formed. And the third is, that all activity should, as early in 
life eas possible, Fe, made to produce a tangible and lasting 
result. If,strength, and skill, and fixed habits, and at the same 
time pleasure have begn attained for and through activity—and 
later on actual work—work will then be loved for its own sake, 
will produce enjoyment, and will, in many cases, be as good as 
play And even when it amounts to labour in the sweat of the 
brow, when it calls for great exertion, youthful strength will 
seldom shrink from it, if only-it leads to some wished-for goal. 

Tt is the task of education to provide for human powers a 
training school of this sort; ‘whatever else is wanted to rouse 
men out of ‘their apathy ang Inactivity, fate will be certain to 
supplj through’pain and conflict, tare and sorrow. ^ 

The idea that genius will develop with greater strength and 
attain its end : more perfectly if left to itself, untrammelled by 
education, will be Seen; ‘to be an empty fancy ; whien the Kinder- 
garten system shall have become everywhere completely domesti- 
cated. The origin of this idea is no doubt attributable on the one 
hand to the one-sidedness of school education, which is so apt to 
stifle with book-learning and cramming all individual capacity 
for production, or E at any rate, does nothing to awaken it; 
and, on the other hand, to the universal experience of how the 
most ordinary material, and the most accidental opportunity 
will serve to call out some talent which will attain its destiny 
apparently by its own unaided strength and exertion. How 
many great men havé there not been whose childhood was spent 
in minding cattle, and who never went to school? Was it, 
however, in consequence of the want of education, or in spite of 
it, because their.own endowments and energy wore sufficient to 
them, that these men became great? And was it not, perhaps, 
the healthy physical development and the strengthening influ- 
ences of free nature, combined with the absence of all the pre- 
mature culture which is so enfeebling and destructive to mental 
energy, which allowed their genius to awaken and develop ? 

There is still a considerable number of people who are of 
opinion that it is only médiocrity and stupidity that needs tho 
discipline of education, and that those who are gifted with. a 
Promethean spark may be left to themselves. ‘This is an error 
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which mnst be strenuously opposed. It is equally an error to 

Suppose that only a very few have any ipe of genius, and | 

that the generality of humnn beings are ste rile plants, or destined 

by nature for mere Philistinism. m = * 
Formerly when the wider Separation between. different classes 

of society prevented any means of mental awakening from 


reaching by indirect ways the lower ranks, the natural endow- 


disfigured shape as that of the local Press, forces are awakened 


heard in a multitude of social evils—until it meet: 
satisfactory solution, 


common property “of humanity side 

characteristics, and to guard against th 
laws and customs, which characters of 
to, all this needs careful education 


and who will always strike out their 7 
80 deficient in means for rightly calling out and satisfying their 
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productive capacities: It is only original productive work, the 
conditions for which the Kindergarten system completely affords, 
which can accomplish this. 

The ) principal instincts which Froebel’s method makes use of 
in order to &ive thé desired stimulus to education in general, as 
also to training for spetial work, in order to satisfy the conditions 
of the present day, may be summed up under four heads, viz : 

4 J The grounding of educanon, on the instincts of culture of 
the child's nature. -~ ~" 

(2.) Gotisitleration ofthe Pry 10; dev elopment . of humanity 
in the education of the individual. - 

(8.) Application of the universal principle of all activity (the 
law of the Sennen of opposites) i in childish occupations ; 
and , 

(4) The OS “edlueation begin from the earliest age with 
productive activity. * yf 

Thos à a new foundation is laid whereby the one-sidedness of 
existing schools, whether schools of learning or industrial schools, 
maj be corrected. 

But it must not be supposed that the kernel of Froebel's 
method ¢onsists in simply producing at an early age a capacity 
for work, although this is a by no means unimportant result of 
the system. In so far as children’s work serves only as a means of 
culture, it must be primarily considered as such. Manual occupa- 
tions are intended to hinder the premature and one-sided develop- 
ment of reason and understanding, and this isthe only cause why 
education should begin with them. It is the immediate destiny 


of man on earth to transform by his creative power the globe on | | 
i 


which he lives, i.e., to make it conform on all sides to his own 
development, and thus at the same time to work out his own life 
in harmony with his special individuality, and the individuality | 
of his age. And the only work which is of any value is that 
which while preserving childish simplicity and spontaneity de- 
velopes at the same time the true creative power of the human 
soul! The great evil of the present day is the premature forcing | 
of the reflective powers, which hinders the growth of feeling and | 
will. So 

~ Practice in producing cin alone lead to production, and thus 
the child must begin with manual exercises before being put to 
abstract learning. General, and as far as possible, harmonious 
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development of all the powers and. dispositions is the first thing 
to be aimed at—training for laterremunerative Work comes only 
Second in order. Original action prepares for original thought, 
which itis the business of schools to foster, if they would be 
the centres of true human culture. The reason why manual 
work has hitherto been ignored in schools is that it hes always 
been purely mechanical. Before it had been made possible for 
children’s hands and minds to be actively employed at one and 
the same time manual work could not be a means of general 
' culture. And this again is dnly then possible when one-and the 
same principle is applied to both kinds of activity, i.e., that the 
members, or the hands, work according to the same rules which 
the organs of mental activity obey. ey 
Although it is a fact which, is understood of itself that the 
execution by the hand of that which the will dictates is only 
possible when hand and will are guided by the same law ; we are, 
nevertheless, still in the dark as to the reason of this fact. 
Presumably for the reason that the two separate kinds of 
activity seem so entirely one. There are so many things which 
have never been thought about, because they lie too near and seem, 
50 to say, to be understood of themselves. It is precisely in these 
things that the universal laws express themselres, Thus, for in- 
stance, it is the law-of opposites which, when the wi 
towards a particular place, causes the fe 
regularly one after the other sin order 
balance. Many people before Newton 
from a tree without, like him, being led 
law of gravitation, This fundamental 
which may also be called the law of b; 
Froebel's law of the reconcilation of oj 


llis striving 
et to go up and down 


law of the universe, 
alance,is the samo as 


Size, form, colour, &¢., is not to our 


present purpose. It is 
always connected opposites which produc: 


balance and harmony. 
an can only act in accordance with the 
promptings of his mind, and could not possibly execute what he 
Wills and thinks if they did not follow the same laws which rale 
his thinking and Willing, 


Whether the discovery of the cause of this phenomenon be 
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considered possible or not, the fact remains the same, and on 
the consciousness of this fact hangs indisputably the science of 
work. We will leave it to men of science to examine into 
Froebel’s discovery in order to convince themselves that he has 
found out ihe principle of human activity (both mental and 
physical), and we look go them to establish the scientific proofs 
of the majter. All that we are concerned with here is to call 
attention to the facts, which have hitherto been always com- 
pletely, overlooked. 

* All the works of man, let him produce what he will, are in 
their origin the works of his mind; and why, then, should not 
the mental exercises which the kohoa has to provide aim at 
material work as their result. Or to reverse the matter: why 
should ,noí manual work be so planned that it may serve to 
exercise the faculties of the mind? When once the universal 
principle of activity shall be thoroughly mastered and applied in 
all directions, gymnastics, wrestling, and all athletic exercises 
will lead to practical results in work, and the time spent on 
them will thus bring double gain. -* 

Though it is an almost universal practice now-a-days for 
schools to devote a certain amount of time to gymnastic exer- 
cises, the balance between mental and bodily activity is still far 


» from perfect, especially in the case of quite young children, It 


is at last beginning to be acknowledged that the reason of the 
great proportion of ill-health and physical weakness which shows 
itself even in childhood and youth, and the growing prevalence 
of brain and nerve diseases is, in great measure, to be found in 
the undue and premature strain to which children’s mental 
organs are subjected. Froebel’s Kindergarten method and 
transition classes afford the only efficient means for correcting 
this evil. The whole reform of educational systems, the need of 
Which has never been so thoroughly recognised as in the present 
day, depends on this blending of abstract learning with practical 
work, and in no other way will our national schools be estab- 
lished on a right basis. 

School masters and educationalists will easily find ont the 
ways and means of gradually inoculating existing school systems 
with this new element. When once a beginning has been made, 
practical experience will teach whatever more is needed. Only 
it must always be borne in mind that the isolated use of separate 
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parts of Froebel’s system, which forms a connected series of 
links, of which no one is indispensable to the whole, cannot ac- 
complish the desired end, and will be of very slight advantage. 
"There are many elementary Schools, for instance, in which 


Froebel's “ School of Practical Occupation " 
with the art and industrial copies and models 


them to acquire, viz., original invention, Ki 
bring with them; and they are, therefore, in a position to make 
quite a different use of the models in art and industrial schools, 
and to reproduce them far more perfectly. Moreover, by the 


use of Froebel's method, the habit of mere imitation is enor- 
mously decreased, 


ndergarten pupils 


cational profession to determine. As 

soon, however, asthe first Steps have been taken, going on from 
the mere fact of practical applica- 

tion will Suggest many hints for a further development of the 
theory, Has the time come for the separation of learning and 
manual work, school-workshops, such as already exist in indus. 
trial schools, might be established, only of course with the sub- 
stitution of invention for mechanical work. O; 
ence between the higher and learned schools 
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childhood, according to Froebel's method, it will greatly reduce 
the expenditure of time necessary for the acquirement of indis- 
pensable knowledge as also of practical skill; and, moreover, 
thatomuch will be thereby made possible which otherwise could 
not be thought of. : 

When Froebel first began to carry out his educational princi- 
ples at Keilhau, he experienced the fact that the defective 
preparation of his pupils was the reason why so many regulations 
which he felt to be right could no$ be applied, thus rendering 
the complete carrying out of his theories an impossibility. The 
scientifié studies of his pupils were too much limited by tho 
amount of time which was required to give them the necessary 
training in all the practical technicalities which it was necessary 
for them to master in view of their future callings in lite. 

Medhwhile it is a known fact that, in spite of the impossibility 
of at once fully carrying cut his ideas, the best kind of men, 
especially as regards moral character, are those who were 
trained at the Keilhau institute. 

To Froebel, however, these failures and experiences were only 
an incentive to strive after a more satisfactory basis for his 
system by preparation for it in earliest childhood, the want of 
which seemed to him the principal cause of the incomplete 
success of his efforts. In order to insure success, he saw that 
it was necessary to find some means of bringing his pupils to & 
certain degree of technical proficiency before school-time, 
without injuring the natural course of mental deyelopment. 

This is not the place for following out the course by which 
Froebel elaborated his system, or for giving particulars concern- 
ing his institute at Keilhau. Dr. Wichard Lange, of Hamburg, 
` has already furnished us with much information in this respect, 

and further contemplates an exhaustive treatise concerning the 

Keilhau establishment and all that bears in any way on 

Froebel’s theory. 

What seems to us here of most importance is to throw some 
light on that side of the question which concerns training in 
manual work as a means for satisfying the active instinct of 
children, and also to exhibit Froebel's discovery as a principle. 
of human activity, the knowledge of which makes it possible 
to establish a science of work. 

In the Kindergarten the practicability, as well as the truth of 
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this principle, is clearly demonstrated, and the possibility 
established of a further application, which, for the reasons 
3 above-mentioned, could not but fail at first. In this, as in all 
other cases, whatsoever is new and good can only come gradually 
to maturity, and must pass the crucial test of many abortive 
attempts. Even the longest human life is seldom sufficient for 
the complete realisation of an idea. Nevertheless, as the treo 
grows out of the seed, so out of every sound idea fruit ripens at 
last. Although it was not granted to Froebel to see his Kinder- 
garten system, which he only perfected at an advanced age, 
thoroughly incorporated with school systems, the embodiment 
of his ideas in the games and occupations which he has left us, 
together with his written expositions, are nevertheless sufficient 
for a future perfect realisation. 
* The introduction of Froesel's system of work into Schools 
will necessitate many alterations, both in industrial and other 
schools. Even professional and. training schools will gradually 
undergo modifications. 
Except in those institutions which. de; 


schools the material gain of purely mechani 
be made up for by others which shall als 
For instance, why should not Papp-work an 


fighting against this most Pernicious practice, as is expended 

against many lesser evils. Efforts in this direction would 

Considerably help to diminish 

there can be no better means 

increasing the number 

and introducing into th 
Not momentary gain, 


m 
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have to consider, and a capital of practical industry may be 
reaped in this way, compared to which the temporary gain 
acquired by the abuse of childish force dwindles into nothing. 
The capital, too, in physical strength and health, which may be 
realised by proper treatment of the children of our poor, is not 
to be lightly esteemed. ‘The millions of sickly, crippled human 
beings developed out of factory children, children employed in 
mines, &e., not to mention those who grow up in dirty, 
unhealthy homes, cost the State a vast deal more in workhouses, 
prisons, hospitals, &c., than the expense of properly planned 
educational institutes. 

It is not only, however, in schools for the people, but in aU 
schools, of whatever class, that suitable manual work should be 
provided for, If it is of special importance for the children of 
the poor in view of theis future bread-winning, the children of 
the higher classes have much need of it also for the complete 
development of their minds and bodies. 

Before these children enter the higher burger schools and 
gymnasiums, the veal schools, and later on art and indus: 
trial schools, they all have to go through a common 
preliminary system of learning while they are working, and 
working while they are learning. “That which in actual child- 
hood must go on simultaneously, in a further stage when, the 
separation of these two educational factors sets in more or less, 
must be continued side by side. First, manual work in actual 
combination with school work, then the work-shop side by side 
with school classes, and in addition to both agriculture and 
gymnastics. 

The outward obstacles which impede the incorporation of 
Froebel’s system in ordinary schools will be sure to disappear 
when once the value of it has become generally recognised. — ' 

As regards material difficulties, one of the nost serious, 
especially i in large towns, would be the acquisition of suitable 
sites with room for work-shops and gardens. If, however, 
after the invention of railways the necessary space was forth- 
coming for erecting railway stations and engine factories, we 
cannot doubt that*room will be found for the cultivation of 
human powers, which, looked at from a money point only, are 
of higher Value than steam power. Where there is no possi- 
bility of providing gardens to the schools themselves, thé fields 
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outside the gates of towns might be made use of by the pupils 
for agricultural purposes. Reformatories, as well as Pestaloz- 
zian institutions, are supplied with gardens and fields of their 
own. In the country and in the smaller towns the necesfary 
Space is not wanting, and in such places fewer diflict:ties come 
in the way of supplying children with an elementary training 
in all branches of industry. t 

The other difficulty, viz., to find the necessary time for 
manual work without encroaching too much on abstract learning, 
will be got over by the system itself, and by a better early 
Preparation of the children, 

The most difficult of all the conditions to be fulfilled is 
undoubtedly the supply of adequate teaching power. The 
present standard of training for teachers is certainly not, suffi- 
cient: those who havo to teach any kind of work must not only 
be able to do the work themselves, but must understand the 
spirit of it. Neither practise alone, any more than theory 
alone, is of any use; both together must have been thoroughly 
mastered. 


All, therefore, who would be teachers According to Frochel’s L 
method, must Study i 
chools and colleges must take up the 
The great point is to win the school 
elp the scheme 
amongst them who have already 
[ your of Froebel's principles, such 
as Diesterweg, Karl Schmidt, Th, Hoffmanh, Wichard Lange, 
» Prof. E. Ziller, and others—not to speak of 
School-men in foreign countries—will draw others after them, 
and the pressing need of a reform, against which it is useless to 
Strive, because it is the inevitable consequence of other reforms 
which have either been carried out or are being carried ont in 


other departments of life will, sooner or later, conquer all 


Prejudices, and bring about the conditions necessary for its 
complete establishment, : . 
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CHAPTER VI. 


ScRUL-UND JUGENDGARTEN. 
o 


Ir the blending of practical work with study in the transition 
classes i the first stage of continuation of the Kindergarten, 
so it must be “ schwl-gartens” for the recreation of the pupils, 
Which will carry the system on still further. 

The more seriously.work and study has to be pursued as the 
pupils grow older, the more necessary do play and recreation 
become, for the mental as well as the physical health. At every 
progressive stage of childhood and youth, the time that can be 
devoted to each separate study becomes more and more limited, 
because the sum of things to be léarnt goes on increasing. By 
the application of Froebel’s educational principles in earliest 
childhood and in the succeeding school-period, it will become 
possible to increase the hours of recreation. without unduly 
encroaching on those of study. f 

Itis now-a-days very generally acknowledged that recreation is 
‘of scarcely less importance to general culture than work and 
study, and that the influences which can either promote or 
injure the moral development work most freely in the playground. 

What is it that makes the memory of his childhood so dear 

- to the grown-up man, that wraps it in a magic halo, that gilds 
old age with the sunshine of spring? Is it not the games of 
childhood in the home-garden, or in the playground of the 

. village school, the merry community of play-fellows, or the 
festivities in the midst of the family circle? Compared to such 

" memories as these, the recollection of lessons and studies falls 
into the background, or, worse still, is apt to call forth weary 
sighs. Which of us does not retain in his heart more lasting 
and vivid images of Christmas festivities, of the mother's or 
father's birthday, of out-door excursions, or games and romps 
in the garden or the playground, than of lesson-hours at school 
or at home. 

And this, which Jeaves sô deep an impression behind that 
even the grey-haired man delights to feed on the memory of it, 
and out of all his past life retains perhaps only these images 
with any freshness, this cannot be without its importance and 
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influence on the character of the man. The moral character of. 
a human being is the product of his actions and enjoyments, 
not of his knowledge. But knowledge, even, cannot be gained 
by instruction and books only. A man of great and varied 
knowledge replied once to the question; To what school he 
chiefly owed his acquirements ? * Most of &hat I know I learnt 
in the holidays." $ 
Because, however, it is precisely in the free unrestrainedness 
of childish fellowship during the hours of recreation that the 
moral faculties acquire strength, while, at the same time, the 
first dangers.to morality and innocence creep in, children and 
young people should not be carelessly left to themselves in their 
playgrounds, but this side of their education should receive the 
same attention as their lessons in school, and be used in equal 


9 


j measure as a means of culture. 


There are, no doubt, many who would make the same objec- 
tions to supervision in the playground as haye so frequently been 
raised against Kindergartens : that children should be allowed 
perfect freedom during their playtime, and that any supervision 
or interference on the part of grown-up people checks and, 
destroys childish simplicity. Freedom and simplicity are 
undoubtedly the most essential elements of childish gaiety and 
happiness; we ask, Fowever; whether it be not possible to use 
some precaution in warding off dangers, without Spoiling this 
happy unconsciousness, and whether leaving children entirely - 
to themselves is necessarily the best way of preserving it. 

Young children feel the need of guidance and direction, and 
soon find out that the success of their games depends on it. In ~ 
Kindergarten schools, during the so-called “ free hours," when 
they are left to play, still under tne supervision, but free from ` 
the interference of, their teacher, the children almost always, 
of their own accord, invite the teacher to lead their games, 
With: adyancing development, and an increased sense of what 
is seemly and beautiful, this need of order and regularity 
extends also to play. Even the dances of savages are not 

"altogether wanting in method. The greater the degree of 
culture in which children are born, the greater store do they set 
by order and seemliness in their play, and it is not uncommon 
to see them retire from the games as soon as disorder and 
xiotousness set in. ; 3 
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The wild scuflling, fighting, screaming, and bellowing, and all 
the riotous noise which is made, not only by street children, but 
even,in school playgrounds, cannot possibly be considered a 
necessary condition of the freedom which children require in 
order that their individualities may develop. On the contrary, 
the freedom of childhood needs, more even than that of grown- | 
up people? to be kept within limits, so that it may not degenerato 
into confusion, caprice, and riotousness. Here, too, the words 
of Goethe are applicable :— 


“In der Beschränkung zeigt sich der Meister 
Und das Gesetz nur kann die Freiheit geben.” 


Much to the disadvantage of society, it is still far too little 
remembered that the systematic order of ‘ civic burgher lifo "' 
depends on the habits formed in childhood and youth, and most 
especially on the influences of those hours in which free action 
and self-government are allowed to children. Lawlessness and 
ungoverned caprice during play-hours are the foundation of 
misuse of civic freedom, and hinder the education of a' people for 
free political institutions; for the great problem of moral pro- 
gress demands no less consideration for whatever contributes to 
the pleasure and onjoyment of human beings at all stages of 
life, than for the more serious matters of life. It is with the 
pleasures of lifo that most of its sins are connected, and one 
can scarcely wonder at the prevalence of the erroneous idea, 
that complete abnegation of all enjoyment of the senses is 
necessary to freedom from sin. 

Man, however, is formed witha need of enjoyment, and 
happiness in his destined end: but there is a wide gulf be: 
tween the impulse to sensual enjoyment, and the yearning after 
that kind of joy which is the “ divine spark from paradise.’ 
Between these two opposite poles of the lust of the senses, and 
the higher and nobler pleasures of the mind and spirit, does the 
moral life of man moye On, and in that period of life in which 
instincts rule almost exclusively, i-en in childhood, care must be | 
taken £o kindle in the heart the divine spark, and to incline it 
to true and ennobling pleasures. I 

But even in this respect it is not sÓ much a question of the 
particular degree of educational ‘influence to be exercised, but 
rather that pleasure and delight should as much as possible 
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be used as educational means in order to counteract in the rising 
generation the love of low pleasure-seeking which prevails ES 
terribly in our days. The climax of this striving after material 
enjoyment would inevitably lead to complete moral downfall, 


as with the ancient Greeks and Romans, did not the gigantic ' 


tasks in industrial and intellectual enterprise furnish a mighty 
counteracting influence, 


'wn-up people, the 
necessary sums might well be Spared to provide recreation for 


the poorer classes during the age when happiness is most 
essential. S E ' 


There is no force'in the obj 
lege of children that they 


Children (i | towns es 
pernicious influences of luxury and 
everything’ is wanting which affords true ¢hild| 


them through visits to coffee and beer gardens, where such 
numbers of town children are wont to accompany their parents. 
And, on the other hand, country children who have full opportu- 
nity for enjoying the pleasures of nature too often fai i 


of creation, and putting them in the wa: 
fund of happiness and culture, 
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villages alike, the neccessary conditions are wanting for ulitizing 
the beauties of nature in the right manner, and in full measure 
for the benefit of childhood and youth. 

In an ideally constituted family circle, where both father and 
mother ea& devote themselves fully to the education of their 
children, when their station in life leaves them the necessary 
leisure, ‘and their culture gives them the power, under 


such circumstances i& is possible to afford children those 


higher pleasures which are derived from nature and art. The 
motheravill go out walking with her little ones, and encourage . 
them to gather flowers and berries in the woods and meadows, 
to watch the squirrels hopping from tree to tree, to listen to the 
birds singing, &e., &e. The father will make excursions in the 
neighbourhood with the elder children, climb up mountains, 
take them over mills and factories, encourage them to botanise, 
geologise, &c., and satisfy their childish curiosity by explana- 
tions of natural and artificial: objects. “Then in tho evening 
atories will be told or read out loud, pictures looked over, and 
many an art or industry practised in play. 

How many of such family-cixcles still exist in the world ? 
Compared with life in great cities, it seems an idyllic picture out 
of by-gone ages.» But even here one element would still be 
wanting which is a necessary condition ofeducation in modern 
times, viz., fellowship with children of the same age, with- 
out which the embryo citizen of the State, and member of society 
cannot become what he must become if he is to respond fully 
and adequately to the demands which life will one day make 
upon him. o» 
~ The rarity now-a-days of anything like ideal family life, as 
also the new conditions which an altered social order imposes 
make it necessary that measures should be taken for supplying 
all as far as possible with what is needful in thisrespect. Even 
those educational institutions in which the pupils board entirely 
and which from their locality in the country can do much to 
meet the above-mentioned requirements, even these are still 
most of them very far from adequate. S 

According to Froobel's method space fora garden and play- 
ground adjoining, or in the vicinity of theschool is an indispens- 
able condition. Observation oí the greatest possible simplicity, 
and absence of all luxury and artificiality are understood of 


» 
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themselves. If the school site does not afford sufficient room, 
school-gardens, in connection with gymnastic places may be 
established outside the town gates. A covered Space for bad 


weather should not be forgotten; in summer a large tent would 
suffice. 


The physical exercises which are enforeed in school as part of . 


the routine might be carried on here in the form of games, ac- 

cording to the free choice and inclination of the children. i 
The free play of childish merriment would not here be checked 

and hedged in by all the considerations which recreation in 


public gardens or promenades entails. The supervision of the 


teachers would only limit the children’s freedom so far as decency 
and propriety are concerned. Moreover, when the teachers 
know how to win the love and confidence of ‘their pupils, and to 
throw themselves into their'amusements; to be, as it were, 
children with children, withont at the same time sacrificing their 
dignity, their help and direction is fre 

children themselves. Kindergarten c 


course essential to th 
they should play and ro 
of supervision, but it i 


st not aim at doing away with old 
It must absorb into 


: ; originated, and what 
one generation of children has inherited from another, but it 


count in the development of childhood. Naturalness and 
simplicity’ do n 


the free expression of the child nature. 
in some such way the pleasures and enjo 


L| 
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pernicious refinements of luxury, and the emptiness and super- 
ficiality of the pleasures of the so-called great world can be 
counteracted. The pleasures of life, too, must correspond to the 
stage reached by science, art dnd industry. It is the former far ' 
more than the latter which express the degree of moral culture 
of the nation. In ordew to lessen the gulf between the moral 
and physical life, between work and pleasure, more activity 
sshould be combined with the latter, and work should be converted 
in sdme measure into enjoyment by the easy application of ac- 
quired dexterity and developed inventive power. But the 
foundation must be laid in childhood, when those habits and in- 
clinations become fixed which determine Jater the choice of 
recreations and enjoyments. 

In Fyoebel's method, childish play on the one hand serves to 
train the faculties and dispositions for the work of after-life, and 
on the other hand, the early strength, skill, and culture acquired 
by this means help to make the enjoyments of later years fuller 
and keener. In early childhood, when play is only the expression 
of childish delight in existence, it exercises the powers and 
develops the dispositions. Later on, when learning and study 
claim the energies of the mind, play becomes recreation in the 
form of free, unstrajning activity. In every form, however, it 

„is a preparation for life, as drilling and manæuvring is the 
soldier's training for war. Beneficent nature makes work and 
enjoyment coincide in childhood, but she will not suffer the least 
measure of strength to go unused. 

Play is many things at once: the. imitation of, and the pre- 
paration for, grown-up life ; the expression of humaf nature in 
general, and the expression also of individual characteristics ;. 
sometimes mere exercise of the faculties, and delight in exist- 
enée ; at once, aimless sporting and significant manifestation of — 
the soul and its capacities. It is only when this multiplicity in 
the meaning of child’s play is fully taken into account that the 
purposes of nature can be realised, and the ennobling of the 
enjoyments of the grown-up world be brought about through its 
means, 

It isin the enjoyment of nature or of art that the higher 
forms of recreation consist. In the culture of flowers and the 
cave of animals of all sorts, the school-garden affords sufficient 
scope for the first of these requisites. The artistic tendencies 


where in the child's life), must not merely 
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"which all children exhibit in a greater or less degree are raised 
by means of the Kindergarten and transition classes to a degree 
of technical proficiency which workshops and studios carry on 
later. Drawing, painting, cutting-out, building, basket-wéaving, 
pasting, turning, &c., combined with other practica! occupations, 


both of a useful and ornamental nature, already learnt in the” 


Kindergarten, furnish profitable recreation, especially in the 
winter, 

The songs practised in the Kindergarten prepare for the {ittle 
choral societies of the school-garden in which both girls and boys 
take part, and which are accompanied by instrumental music. 
The declamatory power acquired in school seryes here as an 
enjoyable recreation, and is made use of also for dramatic 
representations. b 

Many parents and teaciiers have a great prejudice against 
dramatic performances for children ; they think that vanity and 
desire for admiration are awakened by them, especially in the 
case of girls. But is not all child's play more or less of a 
dramatic nature? Do not children always delight in represent- 
ing this, that, or the other, according to the inspirations of their 
faney? Now they will play with their dolls at the mother and 
her children, now at friends visiting each other, now at soldiers, 
&c., &c. The dramatic element is the natural element of child- 
hood, which lives so completely in and with its fancies. 
Children who are accustomed from an early age to: joint play in 
the presence of grown-up people, are not shy or self-conscious 
at occasional little dramatic performances. School examinations 
involve juvenile, declamations and recitations which are not 

“injurious to the children. It depends upon proper care and 
management to avoid these pit-falls. And a right choice of 
pieces is the principal thing for preserving the innocence and 
simplicity of childhood. . 

These school gardens supply, furthermore, for the benefit of 
ihe girls, little cooking-stoves and utensils, arrangements ton 
washing and ironing, brooms and brushes for cleaning, and stuff 
and working materials for making dolls’ clothes, 
supervision is necessary, or there would ha noth; 

And this supervision (in order to hold fa 
fundamental principle, and bring family influen 


But here, too, 
ng but play, 
St by Froebel's 
ce to bear every- 
be given by the 


t 
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salaried mistress, but, where possible, by the mothers of the 
children also. Many women, doubtless, will laugh at the sug- 
gestion that they should betake themselves to school-gardens. 

| and playgrounds in order to play, make clothes for dolls, cook, 
| &c., with thea own children or others. Supposing, however, it 

Í were only asked of then» that they should go once & fortnight, 

or, at the cutside, once & week, and that their elder girls, or 
perhaps other young girls who have the time to spare, should 
take'their place at home during ther absence, would it really be 
very much to ask of a mother to give up & few tea-parties Or 
other amusements for the sake of playing occasionally with her 
children? ‘The majority of mothers, it may be answered, do: 
this already at home, which is far better; and, this being the 
case, itis not necessary that they should join in their children's 


school-games also. 
But even if such mai 
| the rule, it would not answer the same purpose, 
| not at any price, or for'any object, do away with the family ` 
trent on Saturdays, and holidays, and the family games in the 
evenings. But we may fairly ask, who can give the necessary 
| supervision when the parents.are at dinner, or out at parties, or 
| concerts, or the thentre ? ‘When the parents are in a position 
i -to afford tutors and goyernesses for their children, it is required 
of these that they should also join in the amusements of their 
pupils. But are they fit to do so when they are weary and 
d with their hours of teaching, and are themselves 
The only alternative is, then, to leave 
vision of nurses and nursemaids, of 
not one in & thousand possesses’ . 


vent their exercising an injurious ~~ 


ternal direction of children's games were 
though we would 


exhauste: 
longing for recreation. 
ihe children to the super 
whom, in the present day; 
sufficient moral culture to pre 
influence on their young charges. 

The favourite argument, '' that such matters are for the 
children's own mothers and families to consider, and t 
| they are considered by them, i 
| where, under the existing order of society, the circumstances of “ 
| the family render it difficult or impossible. And who will deny 
| that in very few families (in great cities especially) thousands of. 

, reasons interfere with “what is desirable in the bringing up of 
children. In those happy cases where all that is necessary can 
be done in. and by the family, school play-grounds with their 
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supervised games and occupations may be dispensed with. 
When, however, as in the majority of instances, this is not the 
case, let them by all means be instituted, and let an attempt be 
made to induce some of the mothers, and young girls (who 
would thus be preparing themselves for maternal luties in the 
future) to visit the play-grounds from time to time. 

Amongst the necessary conditions for a better system ot 
education there are many which, like those above mentioned, 
exist already in an isolated and incomplete manner, but are 
entirely wanting in anything like comprehensive and -connected 
organisation. "For instance, it is highly desirable that. arrange- 
ments should be made for the parents to be admitted, not -only 
to the contemplated school-gardens, but also to the schools 
themselves, in order that they may get some ides of, the 
i n are receiving, and the progress they 
are making. How ean there be any correspondence between 
the education of the home and that of the school, if the parents 
know nothing of the working of the scliool? As far as I know 
there is only one'school in America, and that is in New York, 

ich i i of enabling the parents or 


looked, and each lesson heard in tum by simply changing place. 
Ina report of this newly-established institution, it is mentioned 


as met with much approval, and that the 


sation of school-gardens, according to Froebel’s 


be considered, as for 
instance, collections of objects from nati 


of art and industry, ùe., museums, 
shall be to satisfy childish desire 
many schools, as for instance, the 


Belgium, which Possess small colle 
instr 


World, asf swell as of the powers of 
industry. 


Public museums with their enormous wealth of objects, are 
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beyond the capacity of young children; the most learned and 
scientific men cannot take in their contents with a rapid survey, 
much less could children. 

"TTHese school-garden museums might also include amongst 
their contepts the little collections of all sorts gathered together 
by the children when,they were at the, Kindergarten, dried 
plants, stones, coins, &c., ke. Short written descriptions might 
also be contributed by the children. 

An important addition would also be a collection: of casts, 
drawings, and photographs of the masterpieces of sculpture and 
painting, together with a few architectural moilels—models too 
of some of the simpler machines—and serial exhibitions of the 
different products of manufactories arranged in order of 
Succession from the raw material. The children would thus 
have the opportunity of comparing their own capacities and 
achievements in art and industry with what they have to strive 
after. 

An inexhaustible fund of simple joys and intérests might 
thus be created for children, whereas the world oi own-up 
people's pleasures is too often a perilous school, and a dreary place 
of pleasure. The play-hours instead of being filled with ‘empty 
sport, would be occupied with what might lay the foundatior 
of ideal strivings in the following years, awaken genius for the 
beautiful, and sow the seeds of great original works in the 
fature. 

The ‘days in the country,” which the children had been 

“accustomed to while at the Kindergarten, might he magnified 
in the “ schul-garten " into little walking tours during holiday- 
time; which, by the way, it is to be desired should come ; nd 
more frequently for shorter intervals, ' 

Froebel used to allow the Keilhauer pupils to make exct raions 
with their teachers, of shorter or longer duration according to 
their ages, regularly every summer. Lessons were not put aside 
during this time, but transferred to woods, fields, mines, 
manufactories, glass foundries, museums and art collecti in 

towns, &e., &e., and the knowledge acquired in sehool’ thus 
became real and living. A 4 

The desire for krowledge is most easily and © naturally 
awakened in children, and young people by means of the 

imagination. Images taken from reality awaken thought, and 


g 
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in the neighbourhood, made festive with flowers, wreaths, holi- 
day clothes, cakes, music, games and dancing. And if the 
parents and families of the children would join in them these 
festivals would receive their true consecration, while at the 
same time, different classes of society, united by te common 
feeling of parental love, would mix freely:together. 

In the winter these out of door festivals would have to be 

® replaced by musical and dramatio performances, or exhibitions of 
the artistic works of the children, followed by games and danciig. 
The best opportunity would thus be.afforded the parents of 
testing the progress and capacities of their children, and that 
ina much less formal manner than by the customary school- 
examinations, There might be juvenile theatres in connection 
with the schools, which might fulfil the great and noble obiect of 
the stage, viz. the elevation of morality, far better for the im- 
pressionable age of childhood, than our modern theatres do for 
the people. "The heroes of history, noble deeds, poetry, fairy 
tales, all, of course, in a simple childlike form, would work more 
effectually to the awakening of a loftier tone of mind than the 
reading of most of the children’s books, which are now devoured 
insuch quantities by the children of the cultivated classes, that 
children become satiated with romance before they are old 
enough to understaad in some degree the great masterpieces of 
literature. * 

If there is to be no reading at all in the Kindergarten there 
should be very little in the Schulgarten—for the pupils to read 
by themselves should be quite an exceptional thing. The 
necessary practice in the art ot reading, and the knowledge of 
some of the standard works within the range of pupil’s under- 
standing—but eyen these should be chosen with great care and 
within narrow limits—may be gained by general reading in 
Class. Taking the “ Swiss Family Robinson” for the principal 
book, we might add to this some of the best fables and fairy- 
tales, selections from Homer, and from Bible history, incidents 
from thethistory ofthe world, selections from poetry, and a few 
tales of travel; but everything in the shape of children’s novels 
should bevéxcluded, ^ Dramatic representations—beginning 
with @ doll’s theatre—would fill up this gap with immensely 
greater profit, e 

Even in their hours of recreation children should be as muck 
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“as possible spontaneously active; but solitary reading is far 
more likely to lead to vague dreaming, and excited fancies, 
without clear and definite ideas, than to healthy mental ac- 
tivity. It is because children are so often shut out from natural 
and healthy amusements, that they catch at pernicious excite- 
ment. E 

Then, again, the pleasures of children need not always be of 
the nature of festivities, they. must come to them moreor less 
every day in invisible guise, they must permeate tke whole 
atmosphere of their lives, and. must minister to the serious as 
well as the joyous part of their natures. "The religious element, 
too, must not be lett out of them: this must have its place 
everywhere in the life of children, in nature and in art, as well 
asin all the occurrences of‘ daily life, for happiness should al- 
ways be the means of lifting the young soul up to heaven, up to 
the, Giver of all good. 

When, however, we say that religion and piety should enter 
into the whole life of childhood, we do not mean that.the actual, 
ceremonial, service of God iè to be given up, and a kind of 
natural worship substituted forit. It is, however, very gener- 
ally acknowledged that the church services of grown-up people 
are not suited to children, and that a form, of church worship 
adapted to their age is much to be desired. ,,Froebel, too, shared 
this opinion, though at the same time he would not have ap- 
proved of the attempts that have here and there been made in 
this direction. For, instance, catechising and questioning 
concerning facts from the Old and New Testament cannot be 

called worship of God. Worship should stir the heart and lift’ 

up the soul in real devotion to God. When this is not done 
there is no real worship. As we intend to consider religious 
education more fully in another place, we will here content our- 
selves with suggesting that, in addition to the daily morning 
nnd evening prayers, a Sunday-service might easily be conducted 
in the school premises, on the same plan as the church-service, 
only with a sermon and hymns and prayers suited to the under- 
standing of children. Churches and chapels, too, might be 
used for this purposé, between the hours of grown-up. services. 

Now and then, also, when the season ofthe year and the weather 

permitted, to choose some spot in the open air asa temple for 

childish worship could not offend the prejudices of the strictest 


church-goer. 
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Ihe parents ought not always to be absent at the children's 
services, and itis their duty to keep up the religious spirit in 
the home. The example of the reverence of their elders is 
indispensable in kindling piety in children, and a child’s life 
without the element of piety is not a blessed one, any more 
than an education from which the worship of God is excluded 
can be a complete education for human life. The best kind of 
Sunday services, however, would not be sufficient for awakening 
religious feelings, if other opportunities did not daily occur for 
leading the young souls to God. Education and religion were 
with Froebel almost Synonymous, the great end of education 
being “ to lead the human child up to his God and Father.” 
And in this respect, too, the process of human development, with 
the revelations made to mankind, must be taken as our guide, 

It is not yet thoroughly understood that children must first 
learn to see the visible world by which they are surrounded in 


to the heights of the invisible world and to spiritual communion. 
Not until the child’s outward eyes have been opened to this 


it be the right kind of happiness 
devotion to the giver. 

If a foundation for learning has been laid by feeding the 
emotional part of the child's nature on the noble and the 
beautiful, seeds will spring up and ripen which will lead the soul 
In no way do people sin more 
f children than by the perverted 


meaningless—when they first put out their fe 
and tangible things, which things, 
sions they leave on the child’s mind, strengthen it for more 


The Schul-gartens will in their turn be followed by Jugend- 
gartens, in which the play, 


ground for the vent of childish forces 
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and activity will change to the arena for the conflicts of 
maturer youthful strength. As the youth of ancient Greece 
derived its beauty from the free development of physical strength 
and grace which their mode of life was so conduciveto, so here 
we shall aim at producing a strong and beautiful race. Tt is 
lamentable how everywhere, now-a-days, in gymnasiums, in 
ball-roomp, on drilling-grounds, on the railways—everywhere, in 
short, where strength, agility, and grace of body are needed—we 
seé just the reverse. "Weakliness and disease; nay, more, narrow- 
ness of heart and mind are too often the consequence of limbs 
unaccustomed to and unskilled in movement of all sorts; and 
` that the possibility of such mis-training should exist side by side 
with the modern advances of science and industry is a crying 
shame, No amount of luxury, no splendour of clothing can 
make up for the misery of weak, sickly, deformed ‘bodies: no 
superfluity of good living can compensate for the pleasures of 
health. As the improvements and the increase of all material 
aids should at the present time be devoted almost exclusively to 
the bettering of the condition of the masses, so should gymnastics 
be made use of to restore the degenerating strength, health, and 
beauty of the body. As certainly, however, as gymnastics are a^ 
principal condition to the attainment of these benefits, so 
certainly will they alone not suffice. Tt was not only athletic 
exercises of all kinds which produced the physical beauty of the 
ancient Greeks; the patriotic wars and battles which awakened 
the fiery ardour of the soul, had their share, too, in the work. 
For true physical grace is never the heritage of lifeless souls and 
coarse, uncultivated minds. For the attainment of perfect 
health, and strength, and grace there must be gymnastics also 
for the soul and mind. At the same time, it must not be for- 
gotten that the gymnastics of the body have their effect also on 
the soul. 
' The object of the jugend-garten would be to afford a place of 
gathering for boys and girls of riper youth—say from fourteen 
to twenty years of age—after the serious work and studies of the 
day are over. The gymnastic exercises already carried on in 
the schul-garten would here be further developed or added to. 
If feats of bodily skill are begun to be practised in the first 
years of life, there will be scarcely any limit to the degree of 
proficiency that may be attained, as is shown by circus riders, 
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ballet dancers, &c. Froebel’s method, which provides an early 
training for all branches of life, renders what is possible at every 
succeeding age more easily attainable.’ 

1f the lives of children in the present day are artificial and 
unnatural, those of young people are not less so. Old people 
seem young by the cide of the young onas of to-day, who, with 
their soberness, precocity, overmuch knowledge, and weariness 
of life, despise all the qualities natural to youth, and make 
life a curse by their despondeney, instead of meeting * it 
with the courage of youthful spirit. Instead of poetry and 
dreams, young people of the present time occupy themselves 
with philosophy; instead of pious devotion and enthusiasm for 
an ideal world, we seo pride of knowled: 
political, industrial, or commercial specula 
of healthy action, and the cliief object in 
The things they delight in, their objects o; 
heroic deeds, ideal aspirations, 
ing, luxury, and comfort in their houses and their dress; this, 
at least, is n pieture of the well-to-do classes. With a few 
exceptions, it is only those who do not possess this 


latter, however, as yell as the former 
Not quite so bad, but still sad enou, 


with vulgar and demoralising inf 
imagination find some Space in their 
less, generally speaking, the rule, 
undermine scarcely less their youi 


on from one epoch to another, 


still be to be seen side by side with the evil, it is the duty of 
society, which owes more to its youth and childre; 
to provide good Schools for them, 
remedy these evils, - 


n than merely 
to do all in its power to 
We can ask nothing less of society than 


e 


youth. We do not want 
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that it should provide measures by which its young members: 
may be guaranteed the happiness and pleasures they havea right 
to, while the dangers, which at no age are so great as when the 
youthful passions are awakening, be as much as possible kept 
away from them. 

The further the development of mankind advances, the |. 
greater becomes the need, at every stage of life, for the expression 
of the true self, If the age of stirring, heroic deeds, or ot 
iáyllic pastoral life has gone by, if youths and maidens can no 
longer,,as in bygone centuries, dream away their lives together 
in unconscious innocence, something else must take the place of 
what we have lost, higher aims and endeavours must meet 
higher demands. Tt is owing to the absence of these, that low. 
pleasnre-seeking and gratification of the senses has everywhere 
taken the place of ideal striving. "And those who exist in this 
atmosphere. of despair, despairing of life and of themselves, 
till not unfrequently they are driven to suicide, are certainly not 
the worst in the ranks of youth, but their soul’s ideal has 
escaped them at the sight of their own or others’ degradation. 

The youthful lite of mankind in antiquity was adorned and 
beautified by art, and so it should be in each age and generation. 
‘All cannot be artists, for all are not born with the necessary 
endowments. Art, as a vocation, is only for the few, but the 


' enjoyment of it is within the reach of every one who is worthy 


the name of man. Those, however, who would enjoy art must 
Jove it, and one can only love that which one knows. 
Formerly there were only a fey artists by vocation. Now-a-days 


everything is becoming more general, and art is no exception. 
But this tendency to levelling is not the only reason why there 
are so few great artists in the present day. The want of 
to do with it. 

There can be no real enjoyment of art without & certain 
degree of personal proficiency, and this must be acquired in 
to see precocious juvenil artists, 
prodigies reared in & forcing-house, 8000 to with 
rarely grow to be men and women. 
should we wish to see art pursued as 
cannot give themselves up wholly to it, 
perfection: of such dabblers in art there are p. 
The vocation of artist 
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mature man, the mental cultivation and the experience of life, 
which cannot be the Possession of youth. But to practice and 
enjoy art as the element in which they live, is what young 
people should and must do, and means must be provided for 
_ their doing so. Life will then yield to all the happiness which 
is the right of all, and genius and talent will find an atmosphere 
in which they can ripen. Science, which forms so large a part 
of the education of youth, will then have a counterbalancing 


in beautiful forms, and kindles and nourishes the ideal in the 
young soul. Without some degree oí artistic training, there is 
NO capacity for really elevated Pleasures; art must, therefore, 


Without the Kindergarten, in which grace and dexterity of 
limbs has been acquired; without the Schulgarten, in which 
the exercises performed have cultivated the awakened sense of 
beauty, and enabled the mastery oí technical difficulties, real 
artistic achievements would be impossible in the J; ugendgarten, 
And art can neyey here degenerate into mere tickling of the 
Senses ; constant Personal activity prevents this. 


essence. But freedom is based on law, and no feeling is without 
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activity—activity of the limbs as well as of the mind and soul 
—and hence the law of activity applies also to art. Art has to 
deal with materials, which can never be treated independently 
of rules. Law governs the harmony of sound, as well as of 
colour, an@ also the symmetry of form. But beauty, as an 
outward manifestation?) conceals all these systems of law, just 
as beautifal human forms hide the framework of bones, and as 
freedom hides the laws of morality which it serves—but serves 
of its own free will. 

The right atmosphere of child-life is nature, that of youth, 
art. Childish simplicity and spontaneity finds its counterpart 
in the images and works of nature in all her domains. Shining , 
pebbles, as well as flower-decked meadows, the twittering of 
birds,<the buzzing of insects, the roaring of waters, and distant 
landscapes, which carry the glance on into the infinite. Nay 
more, even bodily food is capable of affording ideal as well as 
sensual pleasure, The pleasant aromas of fruits prevent the 
child from dwelling only on the gratification which their taste 
affords the palate, and the eye is delighted with the beautiful 
forms and colours. . 

Every delight of the senses should be used as a means for 
Joosing the fetters of the child's soul, for ministering food to the 
spirit, and opening the gates into the region of the beautiful. 
Tt is only when this is not done that vulgarity asserts itself. 
Let us be careful to put lawful unforbidden pleasures in the way 
of children, that they may not be tempted to snatch at forbidden 
ones. To call into being the shapes of the fancy, to clothe the 
real in the garb of the ideal, and to dream the beautiful dream 
of happiness which earth never realises—this is the privilege ot 
youth; this lifts them. out of the lower sphere of the senses into 
a higher atmosphere, and fits them better for the later toil of 
lite than austere .dreary surroundings, or dead sermons on 


morality. 
« Lasst mich scheinen, bis ich werde, 
Zieht mir das weisse Kleid nicht aus.” 

Thus does Goethe make his Mignon sing. And every child- 
goul unconsciously sighs the same words, and longs to be an 
angel. But their sighs pass unheeded by rude ears, and rough 
hands too often tear away the vell which covers naked, 
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unbeautiful reality, and so shatter ihe dreams of childhood, 


: these images 
ist, and are after- 
wards given ont again by him; thus ho learns to understand life, 
i the depths of his own soul 
coto face with naked truth. 
ses, not by Suppressing it, 
that virtue is produced, By seeking to Separate already in-youth 
the spiritual from the Sensual life, we get only the semblance of 
virtue, 
Where do we now see amongst y, 
of art, true artistic Sensibility. B 


hands of the young.it becomes a 
Aspiration, 
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jn this ideal world, then they are all at once to take their place 
in the dust and turmoil of everyday life, and work with the 
vulgar masses?” will doubtless be asked. And the question 
would be justified, were it not that this actual work is not left 
unlearnt im the ideal world we have been picturing. By the 
early work in the Kindergarten and in the school workshops, 
and laterin the Jugend-garten, by the activity which goes on in 
all directions, practical skill and energy will be attained such as 
have never been known before, and idle dreaming, which 
produces nothing and only enervates,is entirely banished. The 
boy or girl, the young man or the young woman whois at home 
in the workshop, whose limbs and senses are braced by work, 
and who spends half the day in mental exertion will: certainly 
not be injuriously influenced by recreation amid the beauties of 
nature or of art, nor made unfit fer the labours of life—on the 
contrary, strength and courage will be gained to meet them. 

The gain of working power to humanity which must ensue 
from the application of the law of activity to the work of 
children is, perhaps, not less than the gain from machinery, 
‘Timo and strength saved from labour leaves more room for the 
enjoyment of life. This, it may again be objected, is a doubtful 
advantage, seeing that the leisure hours of the masses are too 
apt to be spent in low, degrading amusements ; we trust, how- 
ever, that another generation, with a different kind of culture, 
and different inclinations, will make:better use of their hours of 
recreation. To bring about such a state of things is one of the 
highest aims of education. 

‘As in the Kindergarten the whole of human life is presented 
in miniature, so must it be in the Jugend-garten, only, of course, 
on a larger scale. More and more room must, by degrees, be 
given for the free play of natural strength and spirits, and 
personal supervision more and more give way to self-imposed 
laws. 

To create new things is the task of the young generation—to 
improve and.to multiply what has been handed down toit. It 
bears within itself the hopes, the achievements, the institutions 
of the future, and, feels a strong yearning to fulfil them. If 
hindered in the use of its powers, if hedged in by such narrow 
limits that it is unable to organise and reform, it will either 
give itself up to unworthy pleasure-seeking, or find a vent for 
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its powers in revolutionising. ^ Both these evils must be 
hindered. Both for the discipline of the senses, and the 
ennobling of pleasure, there is no simpler method than hearty 
activity and free use of the powers. " 

If a playground is set apart in the Jugend-gartmn for the 
exercise of physical strength and skill, no,less provision is made 
for trials of mental strength. t 

In the Schulgarten, it is true, there would scarcely be 
sufficient room for both these objects. If people's theatrés, 
circuses, music-halls, &c., are built, and publie walks and gardens 
laid out, the necessary conditions for .recreation will be afforded 
young people. The art and science museums which already 
exist, might lend their halls for the use of schools in their hours 
of recreation; and games, exhibitions, representations, „&c., 
might be carried on there. s 

In the Schulgarten everything would have been practised 
which could here be needed for artistic representation. Song, 


of art; dancing and other innocent Sports; this all would be 
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making their first experiments ; who early learnt to recognise 
the impossibility of much that they attempted, as well as their 
own incapacity, will display prudence and insight in real life, 
will be inclined to act with moderation, to weigh will and 
capacity against one another, and to avoid striving after Utopia. 
They will not enter onlife as novices, 28 in the case with those 
whose youth and childhood was hedged in with stern and narrow 
discipline, and who find themselves suddenly plunged into an 
unimown world with exaggerated expectations and unbridled 
desires, and with no knowledge of the proportions or relations 
of things. But neither will they resemble those youthful 
grey-beards who, possessing & superficial knowledge of most 
things, satiated with pleasure, have outlived themselves before 
they had even begun to live, and who despise the world of 
real life, which has ceased to have ‘ny attraction for them. 

Tt stands to reason that Jugend-gartens should be for young 
girls as well as youths. The modifications which would be 
necessary in case of the female sex, present no real difficulty. 
In the case of both sexes, however, we can only give quite 
al hints and suggestions until the idea has become 2 reality. 
ds of Kindergarten and Schulgarten 
boys and girls who are separated by lessons mix together freely | 
for play and festivities. The festivities of, the Jugend-gartens | 
ioo, should unite both sexes together, put always in the / 
presence of parents and teachers, How di i 
ordinarily is, how far more beautiful might 
between the sexes in early youth, i 
in the pursuit of the good and the beautiful! The isolated | 
examples of en and women | 
who have grown up together from childhood, would certainly be | 
commoner, if free intercourse under the eyes of their belongings, 
were allowed to boys and girls, and that at the age when the 
passions are dormant, unless, as is now-a-days too often the case, 
they are prematurely awakened by perverted education and objec- 
tionable surroundings- Here, t00, activity, and activity 10 
pursuit of an ideal object, is the best protector of youth. 

Tt is, indeed, higlr time that some means were thought of for 
facilitating happy and natural social intercourse between young 
men and young women. Our present social arrangements make 
this less and less possible, and prepare the way for immorality. 


gener 
In the two first perio 
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What is wanted is more freedom of meeting for intellectual inter- 
course in the circle of the family, or at cultivated social 
gatherings in the company of parents and teachers, so that young 
people may not only be thrown together at balls and other 
frivolous amusements, but may meet for more g2rious and 
elevated pleasures, t 
We should, then, not often see young men seeking distraction‘ 
in low vulgar society. -When they do, it surely is because 
they have not been subjected to the influence of noble-minded 
women. It is only through their influence that any improve- 
ment in social intercourse is possible—this nobody will deny ! 
But this intercourse must also be reorganised in the new forms 
which the decree of culture of the present day demands. And 
it is only with the young, in whom the sense of the ideal-is not 
yet dead, that it is possible fo make a beginning. 
at man or woman who has cultivated his or her inner self 
and learnt to prize an intellectual life, has not grown weary of 
the puppet show of the fashionable world, and renounced this 
scene of artificiality, vanity and deceit, whenever circumstances 
permitted? The greateris the number of those who cannot find 
satisfaction for their social needs under the existing order of 
things, the greater prospect will there be of a new state of Society 
beingorganised. Itisa task, however, which only a young genera- 
tion entering life with fresh hopes and aspirations, can accomplish. 
The educational problem—consciously or unconsciously— 
resolves itself now-a-days into the two following questions: 
whether itis advisable to take into account the human nature 
in the child, to fasten on the instinctive life of the child as the 
starting-point in education, to indulge his impulses towards 
pleasure and happiness, and allow the senses to unfold, and be 
gratified, while endeavouring at the same time to elevate and 
ideahse them: or else to thwart the child's nature, io 
subdue its instincts and impulses by force and dicipline, and 
to cultivate the intellectual and spiritual nature at the expense 
of a healthy physical life? 
And on the right solution of the question the whole moral 
order depends. Sum i 5 da 
It never ean be right to suppress, or indeg, to ki ; 
human nature for the sake of the other, eim EC. 
middle ages were a sublime example of the Power Possessed. by 
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man over his body; but if all men were to follow their 
example, in whatever form, it would inyolve the ruin of 
humanity. It was necessary, moreover, that such experiments 
shoulil be made in the course of the development of humanity, 
but once made they are no longer wanted, and the knowledge 
of the wrong path should help to the discovery of the right one. 

In the present day the opposite error prevails, The asceticism 
of past ages; the extrême advocacy of the separation of the two 
sidés of human nature, of physical and spiritual dualism, has 
given birth to the doctrine of the emancipation of the flesh, 
which finds its support in modern materialism, and wouldlead to 
the downfall of all morality, if any extreme tendencies, and 
which were exactly contrary to human nature, could ulti- 
mately win the day. In individual cases, indeed, the body may be 
destroyed through disregard of its. requirements, or through a 
one-sided spiritual life, just as the body, by one-sided sensual 
gratification may destroy the soul, but neither of these extremes 
can affect a whole generation. 

Froebel says: “What God has joined together (body and 
soul) let not man put asunder!” and it is one of his funda- 
mental principles that to produce harmony and balance be- 
tween the physical and spiritual natures should be the aim oj 


. all education. And will not this aim be bast accomplished by 


gratitying both natures as far as possible? And should not the 
degree in which each is to be considered vary according to the 
different ages and degrees of development of the individual ? 
Should the intellectual nature of the child receive the same 
amount of attention as that ofthematureman ? Nobody would 
dream of asserting that it should, and no one consciously acts 
oa such a false assumption. But all people who attempt to sup- 
press the natural instincts of children, to overcome the preponder- 
‘ance of the physical nature, in the hopes of thereby increasing 
and strengthening the mental powers, are making an ira- 

tional effort to separate what God has intended to be united. 
There is scarcely a greater trath, as regards morality, than 
gratification of the human instincts 


t a due and rational, à 
nn gafeguard of virtue and goodness, while, on the other hand, 
to leave these unsatisfied does, or at any rate may, lead to vice. 


For the childish stage of moral development this statement 
needs 20 modification whatever. z 
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The following are the successive Stages of child-life : first, the 
period of preponderating animal and physical life ; secondly, 
the period when the senses begin to awaken ; ‘thirdly, the 
emotional period ; and, last of all, the intellectual one. Educa- 
tion, if it is to go én in accordance with the natural powers of 
development, must correspond to these different stages. 

Andifany measures can be devised for ensuring that at no 
one of these stages, shall either ihe physichl or the spiritual life 
be fostered alone, but both always together, in their due pro- 
Portions, so as to check from the very beginning the pre- 
ponderance of the lower over the higher nature, and to prepare 
the way for the prevalence of the higher nature, such measures 
Would certainly tend to the increase of morality, 

Froebel's playthings and Occupations are planned with this 
object, and, they succeed in realising it by stimulating the 
active impulses, and that in accordance with the law underlying 
these impulses. 


culture and progress, and it is also the basis of the moral life, 
which includes labour, action, fulfilment of duty, exertion, 
devotion, self-conquest, self-sacrifice and love. Work in the 
Sweat of the brow was the first means of human culture, and 
and joy is the goal to which 
Work from its 
o at facilitating 
Set in motion a 


debased condition to a worthy height, and als 
and spiritualising work, our age, I say, has to 
new moral lever, viz., the law of activity, 

A system of education which shall afford its 
gratification of the senses instead of mere satisfacti 
curiosity; intellectual and Spiritual pleasures inste; 
gratification of the senses, will undoubtedly 


emancipation ofthe flesh would lure them, 
sensual pleasures which this teaching woulq lead to ig vy, 
cribed by Goethe in Faust in the Song of the 4 to is well des. 


per in Auer. 


o 
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bach's cellar. The pleasures which Froebel's J ugend-garten. 
would afford would certainly oppose the best barrier to such 
degradation. 1 

The mistaken virtue which would draw a line between the 
delights of the senses and the culture of the soul, and which 
treats nature and religion as irreconcilable opposites, is truly 
destructive of moral development in childhood. The Puritans 
who removed all tra&es of art from churches did not really 
further the cause of religion, and the worship of God **in spirit 
and in truth,” has not been brought about by the Calvinists 
exchanging the grand cathedrals of the middle ages for white- 
washed rooms, Man remains man; that is, a being with a 
sensual nature, and the elevation of his soul must be assisted by 
outward surroundings and sense impressions. 

To preserve the peace of the child-coul by a wise and discern- 
ing gratification of all the wants of its nature, means nothing 
Jess than to expel or moderate the warring passions. By making 
young people capable of procuring themselves happiness through 
their own energy and activity, we shall keep far from them the 
dangers of pleasure-seeking and sensuality. And by making 
them at home in the temple of nature, as well as in the temple 
of beauty, in both of which God’s spirit dwells, we shall bring 
their senses and spirits into harmony with one another. 

‘Would we once more see divine peace pervade this profane 
and desecrated world, and childlike simplicity take its place 
amongst us as the handmaid of true mental and moral culture, 
we must make use of natural influences and natural science as 
a means of ethical culture, and the knowledge of God's world 
must be the foundation of union with God, and religion. Art, 
in the hands of innocent childhood, will (489 giin learn to 
fulül her highest task, viz., to kindle in man's soul a love of the 

f BH s truth, and which leads to God. 
beautiful, which is the same as tru AEAT 
The really beautiful is always divine, and real artistic greatness 


ist wi reatness. 
not exist without moral grea dye 
i be urged as an objection to this new 


then, 
s e p that it aims at the icm en eoo iste 
sensibility through the culture of Deene o no ul 
s a cognises and keeps always in view the serious moral part 
ub ds physical senses should play in the world as the basis 
en spiritual height and greatness, and the first stepping-stone 
x 
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| 
to the knowledge of God. The constant demands made on | 
their energy and activity ar a sufficient guarantee against their | 
being abused. As friction will produce sparks, even in stone, 
£o does friction of the physical organs kindle the spiritual ‘spark 
of imprisoned forces and capacities. a 
There have been plenty of ideal theoxies of education, and yet 
sin and crime have not been done away with, nor am ideal state 
of society brought about; people are refdy to exclaim at any! 
mention of the power of education, and of new methods? and 
although it doesnot require any extraordinary amount of insight 
to see that a complete regeneration of mankind would not be 
attained by the realisation of all imaginable educational ideals ; 
it must, nevertheless, be: acknowledged that education has had 
its share in transforming a herd of Savages into a sapiety of 
civilised men. Educator? must not trouble themselves with 
the reflection that history exhibits the alternate rise and decay 
of nations and their civilisation—their business is the perfecting 
of the race in general, and this they must believe in if they 
would not be reduced to the conclusion that their work is su- 
perfluous. Their aim must always be the highest, although it 
may be impossible for them to determine even the imperfect 
measure of success that they may attain. Itis worth while, at 
ted amount of moral , 
e hitherto exercised 


» all the torments of disci x 
home and at school, might not be cipiine at 


sation as the schul- and jugend-gartens offer, 
action of youthtul vigour, combining pleasure 
with labour and exertion, would be a valuable 


B 
as Well as of work, 
dleness. Some or 
imulated or set in 


: z : the jaws and teeth 
in eating and drinking. No one will Pretend that idleness is in 
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itself enjoyment. The pleasure which is sometimes found in 
it arises from the need which the exhausted functions have of 
rest, or else from the musing and contemplation of some sort or 
othe which often accompanies it ; absolute inactivity of all the 
organs is ugdoubtedly rather pain than pleasure. 

The most difficult part of the problem is, no doubt, so to 
organise rgatters in the case ofthe children of the lowest orders, 
who, out of school hottrs, relapse more or less into ihe condition 
of savages, that they may not be spoilt in the schul- and jugend- 
garten for their own station in life.” Rightly organised People’s 
Kindergartens will supply the best starting-point in this respect, 
and will lead to the discovery of the class modifications and dif- 
ferences desirable in the later schools. Children and young 
people have the same ossential needs in all classes of society, it 
is only a difference in the outward form which is requisite, and 
this only in order that ihe privations of after life may not be 
sharpened by early spoiling. 

‘Another aspect of Froebel’s method which has not yet been 
dwelt on, and the bearing of which on the bettering of the 
lower orders is of immense importance to all classes of society, is 
its practical training for domestic service. ‘And surely here there 


is great need ot reform, as well for the sake of the servant 


` class itself as for the well-being of society in general. 


. Without seeking precisely to establish how far the general evils 
al relations are 


of society, and the present transformation of soci 

in fault, or the working of natural causes in which all, high or 
Jow, must bear their share of blame, one chief cause of the un- 
satisfactory state of things in this respect, is undoubtedly the 
defective education of the servants themselves. Schools, as at 
present constituted, cannot give them the necessary training 
their parents still less. In the great majority of cases their 
es not begin till they are actually in service. Then 
tion for them to make up for lost time, or to 
even if their moral character be all that is 
nly exceptionally the case. In no respect 
work more destructively against the idea 
„of human e ality than in this matter, And even with the best 


wishes on both sides any sati 
attainable, unless education 


peforohand. / 
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The practise gained in the parents’ home, and which in 
favourable cases is certainly of some use, is nevertheless in- 
adequate to meet the quite different and much more exacting 
conditions of life which the position and means of the "apper 
classes-entail, It would bamuch even to expect that servants 
should only bring with them an adequate standard of order and 
cleanliness, and moral conduct. Education of the people, how- 
ever, according to Froebel’s theories, would not only accomplish 
this much, but would at the same time bring within the range of 
possibility the production of-a measure of physical and artistic 
dexterity which would give general aptitude for every kind of 
work and occupation would have been practised in particular. 
And, above all, the effect of healthy, moral, and intellectual cul- 
ture in facilitating dignity and propriety of conduct, and enabling 
a right view and grasp of eny situation in life would be ifcalcu- 
lable. 

Tt is the same old story over and over again—the benefactors 
of mankind, from the greatest to the humblest, are invariably 
repaid with'enmity, abuse and condemnation, and every new 
idea is at once, before it has been tested, subjected to damnatory 
criticism. A few short remarks, and counter-objections to the 
objections and prejudices entertained towards Froebel’s system 
may not be out of place in the following chapter. 


ee _ 


CHAPTER VII. 


OBJECTIONS To THE KINDERGARTEN SYSTEM, 


Mosr of the objections urged against Froebel’; 
from people who are so completely ignorant of it that they haye 
really no weight whatever—indeed what 


3 3 d they represent as want- 
ing in this system is mostly just what is most fully Present 
By far the greater number of those who make these objections 


form their opinions from an entirely one-sided art E 

blindly rejecting whatever the opposite side ee 
only those who have had some opportunity of stud m d 
principles and practice in actual Kindergartens who are a ae le 
tion to pronounce judgment on them; and these, as SEDE 


8 system come 
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proves, will always give a favourable judgment, unless they 
have been prejudiced by inefficient teachers. 

Ong of these objections sounds truly comical to those whe 
have any knowledge of the matter. It is this: that Kinder- 
gartens instil democratic notions!” The idea that such a re- 
sult could be directly produced at this early age is too absurd to 

, be discusséllseriously. The immediate cause of such an extra- 
ordinary assumption is doubtless the act of prohibition which 
prevailed for some years in Prussia (nowhere else) against 
Kindergartens. . . 

From a party point of view it is easy to understand that gym- 
nasties may have been forbidden, as likely to lead to dangerous 
gatherings and associations of young men, at a time when 
(after the war of freedom), the government were trying by all 
means to put down the demands of the people for greater 
political freedom. But the gathering together of quite young 
children could hardly have such terrible results. 

Tf there are any who still maintain that the well-being of 
society is compatible with the present rough, uncivilised, ignorant 
condition of the masses, and that there would be danger in 
giving them a higher education, with such it would be useless 
for us to argue, for not only must they be blind to the demands 
sof modern times, but they can have no thought nor care for the 
good of their fellow-creatures, and what is more they can make 
no claim to be considered Christians, for they do not recognise 
the Word of God, which says: “As we have opportunity, let 
us do good unto all men," do not recognise that God has laid on 
the rich and the educated the duty of caring for their poor anc 


uneducated brothers. 

But those who fear that the contemplated education and cul- 
ture of the lower classes will produce in them dissatisfaction 
with their own position, envy of those more favourably circum- 
stanced, and, in consequence, revolutionary ideas concerning the 
order of society ; these may comfort themselves with the reflec- 
tion that a method of education which teaches work from 
earliest childhood, inculcates a love of work, and exalts and 
ennobles work of every kind; which enables each individual to 
practice system, order and organisation in his particular sphere 
of work; and proves the necessity of these for the whole, that 
such a method of education is far more likely to produce good 
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citizens than turbulent socialists, and to prevent rather than 
produce the evils above mentioned. 

Moreover—as we have over and over again 'repeated—des- 
tructiveness of every kind is forbidden by Froebel, who only 
requires of his pupils creativeness and productivertess. 'Thoso 
who knew him personally, who knew Bow from the bottom of 
his soul he hated revolution in any shape, all violent changes i 
and upsettings, and how he always strove to encourage gradual 
development, natural germination, growth, and ripening, to 
them it would seem altogether preposterous to look upon Froebel 
as a revolutionist in disguise! To such an extent did he carry 
this hatred of destruction that he could not even bear to see a 
leaf or a bud unnecessarily broken off, or an insect trodden 
under foot. ‘ Man has ng, right to destroy,” he would exclaim, 
Sometimes quite angrily; “his business is to build up, and to 
create.” 

The only real way of supplying the State with good and de- 
voted citizens is by training its children to self-mastery in the 
full sense of the word, and this is what Froebel sets before him 
a8 one of the highest educational aims. Freedom, through self- 
social order, 
1 d ihe rising 
generation, to a higher stage of civilisation. The unfortunate - 
easier to govern 
» We trust, soon 


8 edueational institution at 
at that period of democratiy 
became & martyr for his cause), 


uM to 1 
government of Rudolstadt. Looking back to these times Fro oe 


would often repeat: “If only my educational Principles ama 


More demago, gues 
ight live jar 
' and peacefully together.” might live happily 
As far, then, as this objection goes, the staunch, 
tives may send their children to Kindergarten, Ee ee 
that they will receive a political bias, any fear 


SL 


5 impulses, cannot hay 


~ and the newspaper: Die 
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2, Tt is feared that by constant supervision at their play, and 
so much systemised occupation, children will be deprived of all 
spontaenity. This point, also, has been considered by us in the 
foregoing pages, and we can only reiterate that occupations of a 
nature so toroughly in harmony with child-nature, in which 
tho law of the child's o*m natural activity is constantly applied, 
and in whtch there is perpetual scope for the vent of childish 
e this baneful effect. On the contrary, 


experience shows that they encourage rather than repress spon- 


taneity. * 

It is, of course, an unfortunate fact that in the hands of un- 
intelligent and insufliciently trained teachers Froebel’s system 
may be perverted, and that by them, freedom and spontaneity 
may le hindered, the free application of rules made to seem 
mechanical, slavish imitation allowed to take the place oí 
invention—these and many other abuses nre of course possible, 
and alas, too frequent; but that they are abuses and not 
necessary consequences of Troebel's system, will be acknow- 
ledged by all who have studied that system with care. " 

-More efficient cultivation of Kindergarten teachers, and 
indeed of mothers also, is the only means of preyenting these 
abuses, and of bringing about gradually the right management 
of children. Let people first learn to understand the system 
and its effects, before they blindly pronounce judgment. 
È all likely abuses, people 


Instead of keeping their eyes open for uses 
are only too anxious to overthrow the system by criticism and 


roaches. Aa b 1 
We It is only this spirit of blind opposition and delight in 
se to another objection, viz., ‘ That 


criticism which can give vi à e r 
on alienates children from their, 


ls mode of educati 
om and families." Could there be a more damning re- 


EARS hon this passed on any system of education ? Educa- 
tion of a human being apart from a family, and without a 
be education at all in the true 


other's influence, ceases to b 
Au bd needs, however, to know very little of 


sense of the word. , oy 
Froebel’s system, and of his writings, to seo the monstrous 


injustice of such an ficcusation- 


he ** Works of Froebel,” edit. W. Lange 


* See the opinions in t| 
Erziehung der Gegenwart, 1862, 
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His book for mothers, Mutter-u-Koselieder, is alone sufficient 
proof that if ever anybody fully appreciated the sacred vocation 
ofa mother, and had a high conception of the priesthoed of 
Women in the service of humanity, as mothers and educators, 
that person was Froebel. Tt borders almost on the Iniraculous, 
that a man should have been able to penetrate so, deeply and 
intimately into the feelings of mothers—a man. 120, 
hada child. If there Was one thing with which the soul of 
this man was fully impregnated, it was the importance of 


of ceaseless labour; and of such a man as this it is said, forsooth, 
“that he destroyed family-life, by taking away from the family 
the care and education of its children.” 


for our children!” if not to parents, 
whom does he offer , his counsels, and his 
From whom does he require the fulfilment of his highest 


g 
educational theories, but from fathors 


and mothers, and every p: 
member oi the family who has any share in the educationay 


Work? At almost every pago of his writihgs, especially his 
e Mutter-u- Koselicüer he mentions the mother, and lays on 


her the care of her young infants, and the responsibility of their 
right education. Froebel, indee 


alone has supplied them with th 
these requirements. 

How many mothers aro there now-a- 
for their children as Froebel expects of t] 
there who feed, wash, d 
administer all their bodily wants, and al; 
of their existence, see to it that their spiri 


first moments of life, not only through 4 

but through their whole youth. How many Parents aro thoy: 
who fulfil Froebel’s requirement: of them to be in the fullest 
sense the educators of their children? To live with them Fi 
keep up communion with them at every stage of their men 
io keep continual watch over their Instruction where nee ae 
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not and cannot do it themselves; never to entrust their moral 


and religious training entirely to the hands of strangers; un- 


wegriedly to share their children’s joys and sorrows ; to regulate 
their own lives with regard to their own children’s education, 
to be in afl things an example to them, to lead them as it were 
step by step into grown-up hfe, into their future sphere of work. 
These suls are entrusted to us by God to be trained up as 
worthy members of His family and kingdom en earth, How 
many parents are there both able and willing entirely to fulfil 


these demands ? ` 


And just because they cannot do all 
even in cases where circumstances ar 


not wanting, they still nee 
botlrin and out of the house, Froebel has endeayoured to supply 
them with the right means of assistance. Kindergarten teach- 
ers are not to take the place of mothers; their duty is to help, 
and be the complement of, the family. No mother in the 
world is in a position to devote herself day and night to her 
- children without intermission. All without exception, and ix 
overy class, need.the help of nurses, nurse-maids, teachers, 
schools and institutions. The question is, therefore, to prepare 
these assistants as well as possible for their work, without ever 
allowing them to take the mother's place. ° 
If Froebel's educational ideal were realised, there would be 
no girl's schools in which the mother; of the pupils did not 


share in the management ; and boys, t00, would not be quite- 
cle. Fathers "and 


hool from the family cir 
t their duties, and we should no 
ncholy spectacle of children sacrificed by 
t treatment of parents. If ever any sys- 
unded on family life, that system 1S 
inst the modern, Spiel-- 
which relieve thoughtless and indolent 
mothers of the care of their children for the whole day, but not, 
indeed, against Kindergartens, which even call for the mother’s 
articipation during he few hours when the children are taking 
walks together, or playing jn the open alr. The immense: 
aying in enclosed gardens under" 


advantage to children of pl yu r 
careful and intelligent supervision, instead of spending groas. 


this by themselves, because 
e favourable, and capacity 


d the help and co-operation of others, 


mothers wow 
longer have the mela: 
the neglect or ignoran! 
tem of education was gro 
Froebel’s. 


This reproac 
schule (play schools), 


h might be made agai 
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part of the day in the public walks and gardens under the charge 
of thoughtless and careless nursery-maids or nurses hag 
more and more influence on such parents as are not otherwise 
open to the benefits of the Kindergarten system, 


Those, however, who wish still to limit their childzen's con-. 


tact with the outer world, have only to start ** family Kinder- 
gartens.” . Among the well-to-do classes this is easily done, 
Tt needs only that a few intimate families should club together 
to provide a teacher, and a room for their children to meet in, 
The mothers may then take it in turn to superintend the pro- 
ceedings, and in this way they will fit themselyes to carry on 
their children’s education at home ; and they will also see that, 
however necessary it may be for the system to be introduced 
into the home life, all that is needed cannot be carried ont at 
home, the companionship which the Kindergarten supplies, 
is wanting in a family, even when there are many brothers and 
sisters, owing to the differences in age. " 

Neither ean the companionship supplied by Kindergartens be 
made up for by children's parties or by having other children to 
play with. It is especially seen in these schools how different 
is the result of companionship for mere pastime and pleasure, 
and companionship for real work and duty. (his does not in 
“any way interfere with opportunities for all sort of little home 
duties, nor with the moral influence of the family, but these 
touch other sides of the child's charact, 


Occasion for overcoming egotism to the same e; 


^ g xtent as a wider’ 
circle does, 


In carrying on the moral training of a human being, whether 
he be still an dnfant or have attained to ‘an age of rational 
understanding, there must be scope for the fulfilment of duties, 
for self-mastery and self-sacrifice, Proceeding from love of others, 
The nature of these duties, the degrees of , self-mastery and 
effort vary at different stages of growth, but fundamentally the 
means to virtue are the same at all Ages. And if the influenco 
of education is acknowledged to be important, and this influence 
tells from the beginning of infant life, surely it is a great mi 
taketo let children waste their first years in mere aimless Ed 
and then suddenly send them to school io be Confronted E ih 
calls to duties and exertions, for which they have had no y 
paration. We have already dwelt strongly on the fact ah 
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Froebel considers these first years of life the most important in 
this respect. d 

Those mothers who make a boast of not sending their chil- 
dren to Kindergartens, because they would not think of trusting 
them to *other hands than their own, do not foresee how 
heavily these little orfes may have to pay in after life for a dull 
and isotated childhood, passed in the company of grown-up 
people only; without the happy companionship of playfellows of 
their own age. Nor do they consider that it is equally hurtful, 
though in & different way, to accustom them to be always 
seeking the society of other children, simply for play and 
amusement. 


In the first case th 
mofose; misanthropic! 


ey will, in all probability, develop into shy; 
al men and women, taking no pleasure in 
the society of their fellow-creatures, and unfit for useful work in 
the world, if they do not, which is too often the case, fall a prey 
to bad habits and vices. In the second, they will run the risk 
of becoming giddy and superficial, unable to live without dis- 
traction, incapable of collected thought and earnest work—mere 


&: nothing is of greater importance in 
view of the improvement of moral training, than the association 
i d falflment of duties—even 


of children for useful occupations an 
i ex the simple form of play—and 


when these are carried on und 
this need in no W he educational influence of 


family life. H 
Pducationalists of the present day must never lose sight of 
the fact that one of the chief causes of revolution in society 
now-a-days is the greater need for community of labour. The 


execution of all the great works and sch j 
whether industrial, artistic, or 8C! ds the co-opera- 


tion and association of a grea e 
isolation, or even f family life, is becoming more 


and more difficult and impossible for those who, standing on 

a higher plat i feel within them a need to 

serve the community; and to devote their powers to the good of 
humanity. 

In order that the whole of humanity may be raised to this 

d for wider co-qperation and 


level of culture, there is neec vide 
among individuals- The associative spirit of our day 


e 


higher 
agreement 
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should serve to promote general progress and moral culture + 
may this spirit, which impels the masses merely as an instinct, . 
not be perverted to selfish and purely material ends—its call, is 
to a higher goal, which must be reached some day, and towards 
which it is the business of education to lead the rising genera- 
tion. p 

Froebel's way of working towards this goal was not lile that of 
Fichte, and other like-minded thinkers, who insisted strongly on 
government education, and would have had all education in the 
family done away with. To Froebel the improvement of 
family life was the first indispensable condition towards the im- 
provement ofmankind. And surely the eminent thinker and phil- 


anthropist Fichte would hardly have proposed such a measure as 


the carrying away of tender infants in Spartan fashion from their 
mothers (among the lower classes at least) had he been able to 
discover any other means of protecting them from the contagion 
of popular degradation, and enabling them to be trained up as 
good citizens. His object was merely to save the young gene- 
ration from the corruption of their bad homes, not, certainly, to. 
do away with the natural and true foundation of the State, viz., 
the family. 

Froebel, however, was entirel 
His ideal was to admit parent: 
Society, to participation in the w. 
gradually to fit them more and m 
education. It seemed to him en 
5o many women should be prevented by the necessity of work- 
ing for their daily bread from attending even to their children's 
bodily wants, and he clung to th 1 n 
come when it would be possible 
maternal duties. There is no surer way o isi i 
than by the improvement of m Mn Teasing this end 


Froebel's educational ideal is at th. 
for it strives after the establishment of an intimate bona 
children and parents, and consequently regréts e 
can loosen this bond. 1 

And when parents find their children running jo 6 . 
wen nth yen fum de ing SPY po 

g 


e same time a family ideal, 
r 


between 
Verything that. 
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seeing them again, and prizing their home and family circle all 
the more for the short separation, they will certainly not join 
in the complaint, “ that Kindergartens come between parents 
and children and lessen filial affection.” 

4. Angther equally groundless objection, and which is con- 
tradicted by daily egperience, is that the excessive mental 
excitement is prejudicial to bodily health. In answer to this 
we have only to point to the numberless cases of frail sickly 
children, who after being sent to a Kindergarten, have rapidly 
gained health and strength, rosier cheeks, and higher spirits: 
Why tlie entire organisation of Kindergartens is ordered with 
a view to healthy physical development and bracing. Exercises 
which call out the physical and mental powers simultaneously 
cannot be prejudicial to physical health, and the mental exer- 
tion is as necessary to bodily strerfgth as movement and exer- 
cise of the limbs in the open air. If the mind is starved 
the body suffers also ; this fact, however, is not sufficiently con- 
sidered by educationalists. Strengthéning of the nerves, and 
not over-excitement, is the result of well-ordered occupation and 


trained thought. r 

5. Again, it is said 
being a good preparation 
for school-work, and, indee 
our readers to the foregoing pages ii 
that it isnot Kindergartens such as Froebel 
which make the pupils care only for play, 
serious learning. It is, one would thin 
orderly development of the senses and habits of 
centration, attention, and perseverance in occupations, method, 
punctuality, &c., are such as are inevitably gained in Kinder- 
rartens must be & beiter preparation for school-work, than the 
idle aimless play which young children's days are generally 
spent in. The cause of this complaint is again want of careful 


ination of the system. 2 ‘ 
study end GET all She objections, however, 15 that 


6. The most serious of all th à Y 
em leaves out religious education, and indeed con- 


tains unchristian doctrines. We can only say that as far as our 
experience goes all impartial visitors to Kindergartens have been 
»exfectly satisfied with the religious element, and many of them 


have expressed their astonishment 


that Kindergarten training, far from 

for ordinary schools, creates a dislike 
d, for all work. We can only refer 
n which it is strongly insisted 

would approve of 
and unfit them for 
k, self-evident that 
of inward con- 


Froebel's syst 


that anything more-should 
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ever be thought necessary for children from three to seven years 
of age, viz., prayer and simple hymns atthe opening and closing 
of school; religious stories, including such oi the Bible stories 
as are suitable for this tender age ; a few simplo texts, and cón- 
stant reference to the providence of God and to His work in 
nature. In addition to all this, every Kindergarten which 
comes up to T'roebel's ideal possesses a picture of the child Jesus, 
and Overbeck’s pict are, '* Christ Blessing Little Children,” so that 
children may learn to look on Jesus as the friend of childrea, 
and also as the ideal child and pattern of all childish virtues. 
The Christmas festival, too, is made the first means o: introducing 
children to the Christian doctrines. 

What more can be done in a family at such an early age? 
Done with any profit, that is to say? People who insist on 
drumming into little children’s heads, dogmas, catechisms, the 
ten commandments, church hymns, &c., &c. may possibly 
understand everything else, but certainly do not understand tho 
nature of children, or the right way of teaching them religion. 
Experience has long proved this method to be erroneous, for it 


has shown that the opposite result from that aimed at is most 
often produced. 

Healthy-minded people who are not blinded by religious party- 
spirit know well that the religious sense—which is latent in 
every human soul—must first be awakened in a child, before 
anything like religious instruction can be attempted. That, 
therefore, nothing in the shape of a creed—except in the P 
universal sense—must be attempted with young children, and. 
that most especially in a community. oí children belonging to 
different creeds. If parents think it well that their children 
should bo early initiated into their own differences of creed, lot 
them take the responsibility on themse : 


lves; but it will certain] 
not be for their children’s: welfare, and after-experience Tha: 
cause them to repent of their folly. It is more than folly it y 


sinful—to drag young innocent children into the strifes and di: 
cords of religious parties, and to thrust what Should be ns 
object of holiest Iove into the regions of hatred anq contention. 

According to Froebel's idea, the beginaing or WEE 
that children should learn to lovo God and man, and BR is 
trained to make this love fruitful in action. Whether he DS it 
belonged to this or the other religious denomination, AE 


—— 
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his religious belief was of an orthodox or a rationalistic colour’ 
is neither here nor there. His writings reveal not only a most 
pious and believing spirit, the deepest and holiest trust in God 
buf also an insight into the Christian philosophy of the universe, 
which is seldom found. Education without religion is unthink- 
able to him, for its highest end and-aim, according to him, is to 
lead maw up to God. ` 

But even if it were otherwise, it would not lessen the value of 
hfs discovery and its usefulness in the field of education. The 
discovery of the principle of human activity, and its application 
to the education of mankind, must always retain its intrinsic 
importancé even though it were mixed up with much that is 
erroncous and eyen objectionable. The principle in itself, and 
the means of application, may he accepted and made use of even 
by those whose religious convictions are not the same as 
Froebel’s. It is only religious party spirit which has called forth 
this mistrust and opposition. Is it rational or right to reject a 
useful discovery or invention because the inventor does not 
happen to be of exactly the same shade of belief ns oneself ? 
‘And it needs only a closer acquaintance with the practical part 
of Froebel's system to convince one ofits immense importance as 
a means of prepayation for work of all sorts, and also as a means 
of moral culture. ° 

Fully convinced as we aro ihat no educational system. has 
ever been devised which is so completely adapted as this one to 
Jead the child's young soul to its Creator, and to kindle in the 
true religious. spirit, we cannot expect this 
nything like universal until the religious 
ave been brought nearer to a solution, and 
j :udiced judgment has become at any rate easier. At pre- 
ie ange to formulate Froebel’s religious views would 
only lead to understanding, with the danger of connecting them 
falsely with this or the other extreme religious denomination. 

For this reason sve-abstain from recapitulating here in detail 
as we have done beforehand) the means of religious training 
which Froebel’s method supplies. These few remarks must 


suffice to overtbrowstbis charge of irreligousness. 
it indeed required of every teacher and educator that 


rfect sympathy with the religious yiews of 
few teachers would find employment, 


rising generation a 
opinion to become & 
conflicts of the day hi 


their pup’ 
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and very few parents teachers for their children. Religious 
parents must be content if the people to w 
commit their children aro also religious, 


is partly responsible, owing 
thi i "There 


pathetio utterances require, of course, to be equally 
Kindergartens should first 
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Clement, Dr. E. Tabular View of Geological 
Systems. Cr. Svo, limp cloth, 1s, 


Cobbe, Lucy. Doll Stories. Cuts. Cloth, g 


, gilt edges, xs. 6d. 
Cockburn, Dr. Samuel. The Laws of Nature and 
the ANE of God: a Reply to Prof, Drummond, Cr. 8vo, cloth, 

35: 6d. 


Conn, William. From Paris to Pekin over 
Siberian Snows, Edited from the Travels of Victor Meignan 
by William Conn, With 16 plates. Demy Svo, cloth extra, 16s. 

Contemporary Pulpit, The. A Monthly Homiletic 
Magazine. Vols. I—IV, Royal 16mo, cloth extra, gill top, each 65. 

[64 pages, Monthly, 6d. 
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Cooke. Short Biographies by Frances E. Cooke, Each 
vol. illustrated. Cr. Svo, cloth gilt, gilt edges. 
A Boy's Ideal. [Life of Sir Latimer's Candle. [Lifeof Lati- 


Thomas More] 1s. 6d. mer] 1s. 6d. 
True To, Himself. [Life of | An English Hero. [Life of 
Savonarola.] 1s. 6d. Richard Cobden.] 1s. 64, 


Cooper, A. J. Training of the Memory. 12m0. 34. 


Corbett, Mrs. George. Cassandra: A Novel. 3 vols. 
Cr. Svo, cloth, 315. 6d. 
Cox, Sir Geo. W., Bart., M.A. The Little Cyclo- 


pedia of Common Things. Fourth Edition. Ulustrated, Demy 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Craik, Georgiana M. Twelve Old Friends. 
With 8 Plates by Ernest Griset. Gul. 4to, cloth gilt, 55. 

Crawford, J. Coutts, F.G.S. The Reform of Eng- 
lish Spelling. Cr. 8vo, 64. 

Croker, I. Crofton. Fairy Legends and Tra- 
ditions of the South of Ireland. New Edition. [Shortly. 


Cross—Davidson. Stories of Great Men, taken 
from Plutarch, By M. Cross and A. J. Davipson. Illustrated. 
Sm. Svo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 35. 


Cupples, Mrs. George. Tappy's Chicks, and other 
Links between Nature and Human Nature. With nineteen illustra- 
tions. Sm. Svo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 25. 6d. 

Dalton, Douglas. False Steps: a Novel Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo, 1s. 

Daly, J. Bowles, LL.D. Radical Pioneers of the 
Nineteenth Century. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 


Darton. Books by J. M. Darron: 
Brave Boys who have become , Famous Girls who have be- 


Illustrious Men of our Time. | come Illustrious Women of our 
Fourth Edition, Plates. Cr. Time. Twentieth Edition. 
Svo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 35 6d. | Plates. Cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt 
Thomas Carlyle— Robert Mof- edgi . 6d. 
fat — Professor, Ruskin — Margaret Roper—‘“Little Miss 
George Cruikshank — John Burney'’—Laura Bridgman — 
Stuckey Reynolds — Henry Fel Hemans — Harriet 
Deane, F.L.S. — William Beecher Stowe—Elizabeth Le 
Chambers, and others. Brun — Mme. de Staél — 


_Frederika Bremer, and others, 
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De Portugall, Mme. Synoptical Table of the 


Kindergarten. Folio, mounted on canvas, and folding into a cloth 
case, 25. 6d. 


Dilke and Woodall, Women Suffrage. By Mrs. 
ASHTON DILKE and W, WoopALL, M.P. Cr, Svo, cibth, 1s. à 
[imperial Parliament Series, 
Douglas, W. Measure for Measure: a Novel. 2 vols., 
cr. 8vo, 215, 
Dover, Works by Rev. T. B. Dover, M.A., Vicar of St, 
Agnes, Kennington. 

Lent Manual: Some Quiet Lenten Thousand. r2mo, 2s, 67. 
Thoughts. With a Preface by the Cheap edition, 15. 6, 
BISHOP or LINCOLN, Twelfth | The Ministery of Mercy. 

Eastward Ho! A Monthly Magazine, Vols. L—III., 

demy 8vo, cloth, each 35. 67. 
Edwards, F.J. Rules for the Mental Calculator. 
12mo, cloth, 15, 7 
Edwards, R. O. Rabbits for Exhibition, Pleasure, 
and Market. By R. O. EDWARDS, assisted by several eminent 
breeders, With eight plates, Cr, Svo, Limp cloth, 25. 6d. 
Espin, Rey. T. H., M.A. Elementary Star Atlas, 
with r2 large Star-maps. Imperial Svo, cloth. 15. 64. 

Evelac, Hamilton. The Leaven of Malice:a Novel. 
Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Everitt, Graham. English Cari 
Graphic Humourists of the Nineteenth Century. Tllustrated with 
a large number of woodcut reproductions of rare Caricatures, book 
illustrations, etc, 4to, cloth extra, gilt top, 425. 4 

Ewing, R. Handbook of Agriculture, With 
Preface by Prof, John Scott, I2mo, limp cloth, 6d, 

Fairy Library of qur Mations, 

Series I. TALES or THE PEOPLE (from oral tradition), 
Bowker's Goblin Tales of Lancashire, 2s, 6d, 
Caballero’s Book of Spanish Tales, 2s. 6d. 

Cappel's Old Norse Sagas, s. 6d. 


ryer's English Fairy Tales from the North Country, 
x 25. 6d. 


Geldart’s Modern Greek Folklore, 2s. 6d. 
Gesta Romanorum, selected and adapted, 2s. 6d. 
Matthews’ Hiawatha and other Legends of the 
Wigwams, Wew Edition in Preparation. 
Rowsell’s Spirit of the Giant Mountains, 2s. 6d. 
[See next page. 


Caturists and 
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Stephens’ Old Norse F: 


Series II. 


airy Tales, 2s. 6d. 


ORIGINAL Farry TALES. 


Austin’s Moonfolk, 2s. 6d. 


Hauff's Popular Tales, 


3s. 6d. 


Parker's Among the Fairies, 2s. 6d. 


Faithfull, Mrs. 


of teaching Chronology. In b 


Fawkes. 


Horticultural Buildings, their 
Construction, Heating, Interior 
Fittings, etc, with Remarks 
on the Principles involved, 
and their application. With 


Century Cards: A New Method 


OX, IOS. 


Books by F. A. Fawkes, F.R.H.S. : 


123 cuts, Second Edition. Cr. 
Svo, cloth, 35. 6d. 

Hot-water Heating. Cuts. 
T2mo, Is. 

Babies, and howto Rear them. 
Cr. Svo, limp cloth, 6d. 


Fillmore, J.C. A History of Pianoforte Music. 
Edited by Ridley Prentice. Roy. 16mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Fleay, F. G., M.A. The Logical English Grammar. 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


Forbes, Gordon S. Wild Life in Canara and 
Ganjam. With Coloured Plates. Cr. Svo, cloth, 6s. 


Fowle. Latin and Greek School Books by the Rev, EDMUND 


Fow er, M.A. : 


A New Latin Primer. Cr. 8vo. 


A Short and Easy Latin Book. 
New Edition. Post 8vo, ts. 6d. 
A First Easy Latin Reading 


Book. New Edition. Post 8vo, | 


35. 6d. 

A Second Easy Latin Read- 
ing Book. New Edition. Post 
Svo, 3s. 6d. 

Selections fromLatinAuthors: 
Prose and Verse. Post Svo, 
25. 6d. ; orin two Parts, I5. 6d. 
each. 

Short and Easy Greek Book. 
New Edition. Post 8vo, 25. 6d. | 

First Easy Greek Reading 
Book. Containing Fables, | 


LShortly. 


| Anecdotes of Great Men, 
| Heathen Mythology, ete. New 
| Edition. Post 8vo, 5s. 

Second Easy Greek Reading 

| Book., Containing Extracts 
from Xenophon, and the whole 
of the First Book of the Iliad. 
New Edition. Post 8vo, 55. 

First Greek Reader for Use 
at Eton. New Edition. Post 
Svo, 1s. 6d. 

The First Book of Homer's 
Iliad, in Graduated Lessons, 
with full notes and vocabularies. 
Post 8vo, 25. 
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Friend. Works by Rev. HILDERIC Frienp, F.L.S, 

Flowers and Flower Lore, | The Ministry of Flowers. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Illustrated. “Crown 8vo, coth 
Svo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 7s. Gd. gilt, gilt top, 2s. 6d, 


a 
Froebel, Friedrich. Selections from his Writings. 
Edited by H. K. Moore, B. A., and Mme: Michaelis, 4 [SAortly, 


Fryer, Dr. A. C. Book of English Fairy Tales 
from the North Country, Plates. Cr. Svo, cloth gilt, gilt edges. 
25. 6d. [Fairy Library. 
Fuller, Thomas, D.D. 


Life of Thomas Fuller, D. D., | Selections from the Holy and 
the Church Historian, Bythe | Profane States, with a Short 
Rev. J. M. FULLER, M-D. Account of the Author and his 


Second Edition, 2 vols, Cr. | Writings. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 
Svo, 125. | 


Gaussen. Works by Professor Gaussen, 


Cr. 8vo, each 
Is, 6d, 


he Kingdom of Iron and 
Clay. 


Geldart. Works by Rev. E. M. Gzrpant, M.A. : 


Modern Greek Folklore. | The Doctrine of the Atone- 
Cr. 8vo, leatherette, 25. 6d. 


ment according to the Epistle 
Sunday for our Little Ones: of St, Paul ' Cr, Svo, cloth, 


"Addresses to the Young. Cr. 35. 6d, 
Svo, cloth, gilt edges, 35, See also Zacher, p. 26, 


Gems from the Poets. 
designs by A. F. Lydon. 


The Iron Kingdom, | T 
The King's Dream. 


Illustrated with thirty coloured 
Imp. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 75. 6d, 


Geometry, Plane, The Elemen 
the Association for the Improvement 
Part I. (corresponding to Euclid Bks, 


of Geometrical Teaching. 
figures. Cr. Svo, cloth, 35. 6d. 


L—IL) With numerous 
[Parts IT, and 117, at press. 


George II, History of the Reign of. By Oxon. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, 35. 


o [Student's Manuals, 
George III., History of the Reign of. By Oxon (an 
Army Tutor. Based on Bright, Macaulay's Essays, Napier, 


Hughes, and Burke. To which are added 240 Examination ques- 
tions. Cr. vo, cloth, as. 6d. [Students Manuals, 


ts of. Prepared by _ 
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Gesta Romanorum. Selected and adapted. Plates. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 2s, 6d. ~ [Fairy Library. 
Gilbert, Books by WirrtiAw GILBERT : 


Modern ,Wonders of the| The History of a Huguenot 
World, or the New Sindbad. Bible. Second Edition. Illus- 
Second Edition. Illustrated by trated. Sm. 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt 
Arthur Hughes. Sm. 8vo, cloth edges, 35. 
gilt, gilt edges, 35. 

Goethe. Select Poems of Goethe, edited, with Intro- 
ductions, Notes, and a Life of Goethe (in German), by Prof. E. A. 
Sonnenschein, M.A. (Oxon), and Prof, Alois Pogatscher. Second 
Edition, Y2mo, limp cloth, xs, 6d. [Annotated German Classics. 


Gorman, W. Gordon. Converts to Rome: a 
Glassified List of nearly 4,000 Protestants who have recently become 
converted to the Roman Church. Second Edition much enlarged 
[1885]. Royal 16mo, cloth extra, gilt top, 2s. 6d. ? 

Gronlund, L. The Co-operative Commonwealth, 
An Exposition of Modern Socialism. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 25. ; paper, 15.64. 


Gray, Peter. Lichens; Mosses, Scale Mosses, 
and Liverworts ; Seaweeds. With cuts, 12mo. [Zn the press. 

Greene, Rev. J. The Insect Hunter’s Companion. 
Third Edition. , Cuts. 12mo, boards, Is. 


Greenwood, James (the “Amateur Casual”). 
Reminiscences of a Raven. Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 15. 


Grimm, Jacob. Teutonic Mythology, translated by 
J. Steven Stallybrass. 3 vols. Demy 8vo, cloth, 455. 


Guizot,F. The Devoted Life of Rachel, Lady 
Russell, Illustrated. Cr. Svo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 1s, 6d. 


Gustafsson, Richard. Tea Time Tales for young 
Little Folks and young Old Folks. Third Edition. Illustrated, 
Cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 35. 6d. 

Guyot, Yves. Hon. member of the Cobden Club, 
Principles of Social Economy, With numerous Diagrams. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 95. 

Harley, Rev. Timothy. Moon Lore. Illustrated by 
facsimiles of old prints and scarce woodblocks, Svo, cloth extra, 
gill top, 75. 6d. 

Harris, Joel Chandler. Uncle Remus. Legends of 
the Plantations, Zhe Original IHust. Edition. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 25. 6d. 
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Harting, J. E. Glimpses of Bird Life. Illustrated 
with 20 coloured plates by P. Robert. Royal folio, cloth extra, 
gilt edges, 425. s 

Hauff, W. Popular Tales. Translated by Percy E. 
Pinkerton. New Edition. Cuts. Cr. Svo, cloth gill, gilt edges, 
3s. 6d. J [Fairy Library. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel. Biographical “Stories. 
Portraits. Cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 1s. 6d. y d 

Benj. West, Newton, Johnson, Cromwell, B. Franklin, Queen 
Christina. " 

Hawthorne, Dr. Robert. The Students Manual 

of Indian History. Cr. Svo, cloth, 35. 6d. [Student's Manuals, 


Hehn, Prof. Victor. The Wanderings of Plants 


and Animals, Edited by J. Steven Stallybrass. Demy Svo, 
cloth, 165. 


Hein, Dr. G. A German Copy-Book. 


each with a separate head-line, 4to, in wrapper, 6d. 


Henderson, F. Leslie. Three Plays for Drawing- 
Room Acting. Cinderella, ‘The Lady-Help, Story of the Stars. 
Demy 8vo, 15, , 


Hewett, H. G. Heroes of Europe. 
Cr. Svo, cloth gitty gilt edges, 35. 6d. 


Hewetson. Works by Dr. H. B 


Life of Robert Hewetson. Illustrated by autotypes. 4to, 
Illustrated — by phototypes. boards, 35. 6d. 
Royal gto, doards, 425. The Human Eye in Perfec- 
The Influence of Joy upon | tion andin Error, Cuts. Demy 
the Workman and his Work, 


8yo, ts. 
Hichens, R. S. The Coastguard's Secret : a Novel. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Higginson, T. Wentworth. 
Women. Third Edition. 


32 pages, 


Illustrated. 


ENDELACK HEWETSON : 


Common Sense about 
Cr. 8vo, cloth boards, Ys. 


Hillocks, Rev. J. Inches. Hard Battles for Life 
and Usefulness. With Introduction by Walter C, Smith, D.D., 
and photo. of the author. Second Edition. Demy Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Hinton, C. H., B.A. Scientific Romances, 1s, cach. 


What is the Fourth Dimen- | The Persian King. 
sion ? 


o 
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Hobson. Works by Mrs. Carey Hopson : 
The Farm in the Karoo. Il- | At Home in the Transvaal: 


IiStrated. Second Edition. | or, Boers and Boers. 2 vols. 
Crown Svo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, | Crown Svo, cloth, 215. 
3r 6d. ^ } 


Howe, Cupples, Master Mariner, The Deserted Ship. 
A real story of the Atlantic. Illustrated by Townley Green, 
o Fourth Edition. Sm. 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


Hughan, Samuel. Hereditary Peers and Heredi- 
tary*Paupers : the two extremes of English Society. afer, Is. 
Imperial Parliament Series. See page 27. 


Impey, F. Three Acres and a Cow. With Preface 
by the Rr. Hon. J. CHAMBERLAIN, M.P., and Appendix by the 
DUKE OF-ARGYLL. Cr. Svo, pape; 6d. 


Irving, Washington, The Beauties of. With 
23 full-page plates by George Cruikshank. Zuition de luxe, 
Imperial 32mo, cloth extra, gilt top, 25. 6d. 

Isocrates’ Evagoras. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes for the use of schools, by Henry Clarke, M.A. 12mo, 
cloth, 2s, 6d. 

Jenkins, Edward, M.P. Jobson’s Enemies. With 
10 plates by F. Barnard. Cr. Svo, cloth, 65. 


Jewitt, Llewellynn. Handbook of English Coins, 
With a Chaper on Greek Coins by Barclay V. Head (Brit. Mus.), 
Illustrated. Cr. Svo, cloth, 15. 


Jones, C. A. The Saints of the Prayer-Book. 
6 plates, royal 16mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 25. 6d. 
Jung, Dr. K. Australia and her Colonies. Illus- 
trated. Cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 35. 6d. 
Karoly, Dr. Akin. The Dilemmas of Labour and 
Education. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Keene, Katherine. Voiceless Teachers. Cuts. Cr, 
Svo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 25. 
Rinvergarten sHanuels, 
Bülow's Child and Child Nature. 3s. 
Bülow's Handwork and Headwork. 3s. 
| 'The Kindergarten: Essays on Principles and 
\ Practice [Froebel Society's Lectures]. 35. 
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Kindergarten, The: Essays on Principles and 
Practice, Being a Selection of Lectures read before the London 
Froebel Society. Cr. Svo, cloth, 35. J 


- Kirby. Works by W. F. Kirsy (Brit. Mus): " 
Handbook of Entomology. Young Collector's Handbook 


Illustrated with several hundred | of Entomology. ‘fully Illus- 
figures. 8vo, cloth gilt, 155. trated. Cr. Svo, cloth, Is. o 


Evolution and Natural Theo- 
logy. Crown Svo, cloth, 4s. 6d. | 


Kirton. Books by Dr. J. Kirton: 


Happy Homes and How to | The Priceless Treasure: an 


MakeThem. 10474 Thousand. Account and History of the: 


Cuts, 12mo, «oth gilt gilt Bible, Fourth Edition. Cuts. 
edges, 25. 12mo, cloth gilt, 25. 


Kroeker, Kate Freiligrath. Alice thro’ the Look- 


ing-glass, and three other Plays for Children. Plates. Crown Svo, 
cloth gilt, gilt edges, 25. 6d. 


Lamb, Charles and Mary. Mrs. Leicester’s School. 
Illustrated. Mew Edition. Fcap. Svo, cloth gilt, Ys. 


Le Free, Richard. The History ofa Walking Stick, 


in Ten Notches. Cr. Svo, cloth, 6s. 


Leith-Adams. Novels by Mrs. Letru-Apans. Cheap 
editions. Each vol. cr. Svo, cloth extra, 35. 6d, 


Geoffrey Stirling. 


Cosmo Gordon, Shortly. 
Madelon Lemoine. eat 


Lady Deane. [Shortly 


Letters of the Martyrs. Selected and abridged, 
Portraits. Cr. $vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 35. 64. 
Letters of Cranmer, Ridley, Hooper, T; 
Bradford, Whittell, Careless, Glover, Si 


Liefde, Jacob de. The Gre 
Fifth Edition. Yllustrated by Tow: 
Silt, gilt edges, 35. 6d. 


Heemskerk, Hein, Marten Tromp, 
sen, Cornelius Tromp, 


ylor, Saunders, Philpot, 
mson, and others, 


at Dutch Admirals. 
nley Green. Cr, 8vo, cloth 


De With, De Ruyter, Evert- 


Life at Home, at School, and at College. By an 
Old Etonian, Illustrated. 


Cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 35. 6d. 


o 
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Little. Works by J. STANLEY LITTLE : 

South Africa ; A Sketch Book | What is Art? Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
vf men and manners. 2 vols. 35. 6d. 

Demy Svo, cloth gilt, gilt fof, 21s. 
Little, Rev. H. W. A Short History of Russia 
Cr. Svo, paper, 15.7 
> 

Locke, John. Essay on the Human Understanding. 
> Book III. (On Words.) Edited by F. Ryland, M.A. Cr. 8vo, 

cloth, 45. 6d. 

Löfving. Works by Cowconpia Lórviwo : 

Physical Education, and its | A Manual of Gymnastics. 
place in a rational system of [Zn preparation. 
education. Portrait. Cr, 8vo, 
cloth, 15. 6d. 2 

Lorne, Marquis of, K.G., K.T. Imperial Federation. 

Cr. 8vo, cloth, Is. Limp. Parl. Series. 
Lubbock, Sir John, Bart., M.P. Representation. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, Is. [Zmp. Parl. Series. 
Maccall, William. Christian Legends of the 
Middle Ages. » Cr. 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. 


McAlpine. Works by Professor D. McArrINE: 

Life Histories of Plants, | Handbdok of the Diseases of 
With an Introduction to the Plants. Ilustrated. Demy 
Comparative Study of Plants Svo. 
and Animals on a Physiological 
Basis. Illustrated. Roy. 16mo. 

[n the press. 


McCarthy, Sergeant T. A. Quarterstaff: A 


Practical Manual. With Figures of the Positions. 12mo, éoards, 15. 
Maitland, Agnes C. Madge Hilton; or, Left to 
‘Themselves. Illustrated. Cr. Svo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 
Malins, J. Shakespearean Temperance Calendar. 

. A Red-line Birthday Book. 16mo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 25. 6d. 
Malleson, Mrs. Frank. Notes on the Early 
Training of Children. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 25. 6d. 
Marryat, Florence. Tom Tiddlers Ground. 
[ May. 
Martineau des ` Chesney, Baroness. Marquise 
and Rosette, and the Easter Daisy. Illustrated. Sm, Svo, cloth gilt, 
gilt edges, 35. 


[Zn preparation. 
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Marvin. Works by CHARLES Marvin: 


Reconnoitring Central Asia. from 1863 to 1884. MES 
Adventures of English and Illustrations and Map.  Secera 
Russian Explorers, Secret Edition, Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 
Agents and Special Corre- 75. 6d. — 3. " 
econdents in the Region be- | Our Public Offices. Third 
tween the Caspian and India Edition. Cuts. Cr. Svo, cloth, 25s. 


Matthews, C. Hiawatha, and other Legends from : 
the Wigwams of the Red American Indians. i ? 
[New Edition in preparation. 


Maynard, Rev. A. Happy Wedded Life. New 


Edition. Plates. 12mo, cloth gilt, 25. 


Meignan, Victor. Over Siberian Snows. Edited 
by William Conn. With-26 plates. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 16s. 


Mentone, Guide to. By an Englishman, Folding 
Map. 12mo, cloth, 15. 6d. 


Miller, Rev. J. R., D.D. The Perfect Home 
Series. 5 vols., r2mo, cloth gilt, each 6d. 
I. The Wedded Life. 3. The Wife's Part. 
2. The Husband's Part, 4. The Patent's Part. 
5. The Children's Part, 


S / o 

Milnes. Works by ArrnED Mirnes, M.A. : 

Problems and Exercises in Elementary Notions of Logic. 
Political Economy. Cr. 8yo, Second Edition, Enlarged, 4% 
cloth, 45. 6d. cuts. Crown Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

[Student's Manuals. 


Mongan, Roscoe, B.A. Our Great Military Com- i 
manders. Illustrated, Cr. Svo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 35. 6d. 
Marlborough— Clive—Wolfe—Wellington— The Crimean War— | 
"The Indian Mutiny—Wolseley— Gordon, 
Montague, Colonel. Dictionary of British Birds. \ 
. New Edition, Edited by E. Newman, F.L.S, Demy 8yo, cloth 
gilt, 7s. 6d. J 
Monteiro, H. Tales of Old Lusitania, from the 
Folk Lore of Portugal. Cr. Svo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 35. 6d. 
Moore. Works by H. Kratiey Moore, B.Mus., B.A.: 
The Child's Pianoforte Book. Music in the Kindergarten. 
Second Edition.  Yllustrated by 12mo, 4d. 
Kate Greenaway and others. See also FROEBEL. 
Fcap. 4to, cloth gilt, 3s. 64. | 
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Moore, Nina. Manual of Kindergarten Drawing. 
Plates. 4to, cloth, 3s. 6d. ^ 


Müller, Prof. Max. Deutsche Liebe (German 
Love). Fragments from the Papers of an Alien. Cr. Svo, vellum, 
55.5 cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


Mulley—Tabram. Songs and Games for Our 
Little Ones. By Jane Mulley. Music by M. E. Tabram. Second. 
Edition.” Cr. Svo, 1s. 


Naegeli—Schwendener. The Microscope: Theory 
and Practice. By Prof. C. Naegeli and Prof. S. Schwendener, 
With about 300 woodcuts. Demy Svo, cloth, 215. [Zn the press. 


Neturalist’s World, The. An Illustrated Monthly 


Magazine of Popular Science. 4t» vol. I. [1884], cloth git, 35. 
[20 pages, Monthly, 2d. 


Needlework for Ladies, for Pleasure and Profit. By 
“Dorinda.” Second Edition. Crown 8vo, boards, 1s, 6d. 


New Crusade, A. By Perer rur HERMIT. Illustrated. 
8vo, boards, 25. 


Newman. Works by E. Newnan, F.LS. : 


History of British Ferns. numefous Figures, is also issued. 
Third Edition. Cuts. Demy Fifth Edition. 12m0, cloth, 25. 
Svo, cloth, 18s. See also Montague’s Dictionary of 


A ‘People’s Edition " of the British Birds. 
same (abridged), containing 


Nicholson, E. Student's Manual of German 
Literature, Cr. Svo, cloth, 35. 6d. [Student's Manuals. 


Norton. Histories for Children, by CAROLINE Nort 
Hisrory or Greece. For | History OF Rome. For chil- 
children. 12mo. Illustrated. dren. 12mo. Illustr ed. Is. 
Is, History OF FRANCE, 
children. 12mo. Illustrated. 15. 


O'Reilly, Mrs. Robert. The Story of Ten Thou- 
sand Homes. Second Edition. Illustrated. Sm. 8vo, cloth gilt, 
gilt edges, 35. 

Orme, Temple (Teacher at University College School). 
The Rudiments of Chemistry. With several Woodcuts. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. f 
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Parker, Joseph, D.D. (of the City Temple.) Weaver 
Stephen ; or, the Odds and Evens of English Religion. Svo, cloth, 

7s. 6d. ë 
Parker, Hon. Mrs. Adamson. Among the Fairies. 
Illustrated by Lily Chitty, Cr. Svo, cloth, gilt, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 
[Fairy Library. 


Paul, Howard. Not too Funny, just Funn 


Enough! Short Stories, American and Original. Cr. 8vo, 
boards, Ys. É 


Percy Reliques. The Reliques of Ancient Eng- 
lish Poetry, consisting of Old Heroic Ballads, Songs, and other 
Pieces. By Tuos. Percy, D.D., Bishop of Dromore. Edited, 
with an Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by H. B. Wu. 
F.S.A. 3 vols., Svo, c/ofA"extra, 365. 


Perez, Bernard. The First Three Years of Child- 
hood, With a Preface by Prof. James Sully, M.A. Cr. 8vo, 45. 6d. 


Plautus' Captivi. Edited, with Introduction, Critical 


Apparatus and Notes, by Prof. E. A. Sonnenschein, M. A. (Oxon), 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. D 


School Edition of the same, with Notes. Zhird Edition. 35. 6d, 


Pooley—Carnie. The Common-Sense Method of 
Teaching French. By H. Pooley and K. Carnie. 12mo, cloth. 
Part I., 155 Part IL, r5, 3 Memory Exercises, Is. 

(Other Parts in preparation. 

Prantl—Vines. Elementary Text Book of Botany. 
By Prof. W. Prantl and S. H. Vines, D.Sc., M.A., Fellow and 


Lecturer of Christ's College, Cambridge. Fourth Edition [1885]. 
275 woodcuts, demy Svo, cloth, 9s. 


Prentice, Ridley. The Musician: A Guide for 
Pianoforte Students. In six Grades, Grades I.—IV. “Roy. 
16mo, cloth, each 2s. [Other Grades in preparation. 


See also Fillmore's History of Pianoforte Music. 


Ramsay, A., F.GS. Bibliography, Index and 
Guide to Climate. Cuts. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 165. 


Rathbone and Pell. Local Government and Tax- 
ation. By W. RATHBONE, M.P., ALBERT PELL, M.P., and 
F. C. MoNTAGUE, M.A. Cr. Svo, cloth, xs. [£np. Pa 1 Ser. 


I 
l 
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Rawnsley, Rev. H. R. Christ for To-Day: A 
Series of International Sermons by Eminent Preachers of the 
English and American Episcopal Churches. Edited by Rev. H. R. 
ANSE M.A., Vicar of Keswick. Imp. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 

ov 

Reid. Novels bx Capt. Mayne Rew: 


The Death Shot. Illustrated. trated. Cr. Svo, cloth gilt, gilt 
Cr. Svo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, edges, 35. 6d. 
35. 6d. The Child Wife. Illustrated. 
The Flag of Distress. Illus- Cr. 8vo. [nm preparation. 


Reynard the Fox. An old story new told. With Kaul- 
bach's Illustrations. Second Edition. 40, cloth extra, gilt top, 5s. 


Rich, Elihu. History of the War between 


Germany and France, 1870-71. Fully Illustrated. Imp. Svo, 215. 


Richard and Williams. “Disestablishment. By 
Henry RICHARD, M.P., and J. CARVELL WirLiaMs, M.P. 
Second Edition. Cr. Svo, cloth, Vs. [Zmp. Parl. Ser. 


Richmond, the Rev. Legh. Annals of the Poor. 
With Memoir of the Author by J. S. Stallybrass. Plates. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth gilt, gilt edges, Ys. 6d. 


* Robin." Children's Books by “Rosin i 

The Little Flower Girl, and | Skippo; and other Stories, in 
other Stories, in verse, Illus- prose and verse. Illustrated 
trated by Ernest G iset, Cr. by Ernest t. Cr. 8vo, cloth 
Svo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 15. 6d. gilt, gilt edges, 15. 6d. 


Rogers. Works by Prof, J. E. Tuorotp ROGERS, M.P. : 
Six Centuries of Work and certain chapters of “Six Cen; 
Wages : the History of English turies of Work and Wages.” 
Labour. Second Edition. In Crown Svo, cloth, 35. 6d. à 
1 vol., Svo, cloth, 155- Ensilage, and its Prospects in 
Eight Chapters from the ish Agriculture. Second 
,llistory of English Work and Edition, Cuts. Cr. Svo, imp 


Wages being a reprint of cloth, 15. 


Rooper. Books by W. and H, Rooper: 
An Illustrated Manual of A Manual of Collective 
Object Lessons, containing hints Lessons in x 
for Lessons in Thinking and and Knitting. With numerous 
Speaking, with2o “blackboard " Plates and Diagrams. Cr. 8vo, 
illustrations. Cr. 8vo cloth; cloth, 3s. 6d. 
35. 6d, 
Ross, Ellen (Author of “ The Candle 
Lord”). Dora's Boy. Fifth Thousand. Illustra 


cloth gilt, gilt cages, 35 


Lighted by the 
ted. Small 8vo, 


Plain Needlework | 
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Rouse, Lydia L. Sandy's Faith. A tale of Scottish 
Life. Illustrated. Second Edition. F cap. 8yo, cloth gilt, 1s. 
Rowe. Tales by Ricuarp Rowe: 


Roughing it in Van Diemen’s 
Land, and Harry Delane, Sm, 
Svo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 35. 


A Haven of Rest, £nd Dr. 
Pertwee's Poor Patients, Sm. 
Svo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 35. 


Rowsell. Books by Mary C. ROWSELL : 


6 

SweetBells Jangled : A Novel. | The Spirit of the Giant Moun- 
3 vols. [44 press. tains. Illustrated. Cr? 8vo, 

Tales of Filial Devotion, Il- cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 
lustrated. Cr. Svo, cloth gilt, 


[Fairy Library. 
gilt edges, 2s, 6d. | 


Rye, John, M.A. Kirby in the Dale. A Novel, 
3 vols. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 315: 6d. 


Schaible—Althaus. Seeing and Thinking: Ele- 
mentary Lessons and Exercises, introductory to Grammar, Com- 
positions and Logical Analysis. By C. H. SCHAIBLE, M.D., 


CCP, and T, H. ALTHAUS, M.A., Oxon. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. 


Schiller’s Cabal and Love. Translated by T. S. 
Wilkinson, 12mo, leatherette, 25. 6d. 


Scottish Naturalist, The. Demy 8vo. Quarterly, 1 
Scott, Redna. Edith: A novel. 3vols. Cr. 


Seboth, J. Alpine Plants. Painted from Nature, 
with descriptive text by A. W, Bennett, M.A., B.Sc. 4 vols. each 


with 100 coloured plates. Super roy. 16mo, Za/f persian, gilt 
tops, cach 255. 


The whole series (four vols.) 
46 6s. nett. 


Shakespeare. The Works of W. 
The Text revised by Rev 


s. 2d. 


8vo, 31s. 6d. 


m an elegant carved cabinet, 


ILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 
LEXANDER Dyce. In ro volum: S. 
Svo, with Life, Portraits, mile of Will, etc. Fifth Edition. 
Beautifully printed on antique-laid paper, and handsomely bound in 
cloth extra, gilt top, each vol, 9s. [Vols. 1, —VI. ready. 


Shakspere. Othello. Edited for School 
notes, by Roscoe Mongan, B.A. 


Shakspere, The Life and Times Of. Portraits, Cr. 
Svo, cloth gilt, gilt edges. 1s. 6. 


Use, with 
Royal 16mo, cloth, 25, 


o 
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Sherwood's, Mrs. Juvenile Library. In three 
series. Cuts. 12mo, cloth gilt, each, Is. 


Shields, Rev. R. J. Knights of the Red Cross: 
Seven Allegorical Stories. Plates, 12mo, cloth gilt, Ys. 


E 


Shiltifig Gift Books, Ilustrated. Fcap. Svo, cloth, gilt. 


Mrs. Leicester’s School. By Charles and Mary 
` Lamb. . 


Sandy's Faith. A Tale of Scottish Life. By Lydia 


L. Rouse. 


The Knights of the Red Cross : Seven Allegorical 
Stories. By tlie Rev. R, J. Shields. 


Crimson Pages. A Tale of the Reformation. By W. 
Tillotson. 


Reminiscences of a Raven. By James Greenwood 


(the ** Amateur Casual”). 


Shirreff. Kindergarten Books by Emity A. SHIRREFF: 


The Kindergarten: Principles | The Kindergarten and the 


of Froebel’s System, and their School. 12mo, 34. 
bearing on the Education of | Wasted Forces. 12mo, 34. 


Women. Third Edition. Cr. 
Svo, cloth, 1s. 4d. 


Sime. Novels by WitLiAM SIME. 
The Red Route. 3 vols. 315. 67. | Cradle and Spade. 3 v. 315. 67. 


Sicpenny Gift Books, Illustrated. Demy 32mo, cloth gilt, 
7. Little Goody Two-Shoes. 

8. Little Dickie: a Simple Story. 
9. Three Foolish Little Gnomes. 
1o. Cat and Dog Stories. 

11. Story of Patient Griseldis. 

12. Language of Flowers. 


x, Little Henry and his Bearer. 

2. Cheerful Cherry; or, Make the Best 
of it. 

3. The Basket of Flowers. 

4. The Babes in a Basket. 

5. The Prince in Disguise. 

T he Wanderer. 
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Solly, the Rev. Henry. Rehousing of the Indus- 
trial Classes, or Village Communities v. Town Rookeries. r6mo, 
limp cloth, 6d. ^ 

Sonnenschein’s Three Shillings and Sixprmur Nobels, 

Abdy-Williams, E. M. Two Irs, 4 
Churchill, Mrs. Spencer. Daisy DARLING. = 
Leith-Adams, Mrs. GEOFFREY STIRLING. e 
3, e MADELON LEMOINE. 
Mayne Reid, Capt. THE DEATH SHOT. 
55 d THE FrAG OF DISTRESS. 
Tytler, C. C. Fraser, JASMINE LEIGH. 
B 37 MÁRGARET. 
Williams, Sarah (** Sadie "). THE Prima DONNA. 

Sonnenschein—Nesbitt. Arithmetical works by A. 
SONNENSCHEIN and H. A. NESBITT, M.A. : 

The Science and Artof Arith- | ABC of Arithmetic. Teacher's 


metic, Part I., 25. 67. ; Parts Book. Partt, 1s.; Part II., 
II—III., 35. 64. ; Parts I.— 1s Pupil's Book (Exerc. only), 
IIT, in one vol, 5s. 67. Exer- Part I., 4d. ; Part IL, 44. 


cises (only), Part I., 17; Parts | Ciphering Book. 4Oopp. che- 

IL—IIL, rs. 34. ^ Answers quered on right-hand page, and 

(complete), 1s. 62. ruled on left-hand page for 
teacher's remarks, 35. per dos. 


Sonnenschein, A. Foreign Educational Codes 
relating to Elementary Education, prescribed by Austrian, Bel, 


German, Italian, and Swiss Governments, with Introduction 
Notes. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. 


Sonnenschein’s Number Pictures. Fourteen folio 


coloured sheets for teaching the rudiments of number, Fifth 
Edition. On one roller, 7s. 6d.; on boards varnished, 16s, De- 
scriptive pamphlet, 67. 


Sonnenschein’s Patent Arithmometer. 
55. 62.5 box 2, 4s. 6d. ; box e, 205. 


gian, 
and 


Box a, 
Complete set, £1 105. 


Sonnenschein's Special Merit Readers. Each well 


and fully illustrated, and strongly boundin cloth. Parts I—II. at 


m Part III. (Standard IIL), rs Part IV, (Standard IV.), 
Is. 3 


o 
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Sonnenschein's Linear Blackboard (Outline) 
Maps (rolling up). 
England and Wales. 4ft. gin. | Two Hemispheres. 5 ft. 6 in. i 
by 4 ft,, 165 — by 4 ft. 21s. [Shortly. 
Europe. 5 ft. 6 in. by 4ft. 215. Others in preparation. 


Stafford, Eric. Only a Drop of Water and other 
plen Third Edition. Ilustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 
Is, 6d. 


Stephens, George. Old Norse Fairy Tales. Cuts. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 25. 6d. [Fairy Library. 


Stories of my Pets. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 
1s, 6d. 

Strong and Meyer. A History of the German 
Language. By Tl. A. STRONG, Professor of Latin in the Liver 
pool University College ; and Kuno MEYER, Lecturer on Teutonic 
Languages, Liverpool University College. Svo, cloth, 6s. 


2 


Stubbs. Works by the Rev. Cartes W. Srusss, M.A. : 


The Conscience and other 
Poems. Printed on hand-made 
paper- 12v0, vellum, 25. 6d. 

Anthology of Christian Morals, 

[7n preparation. 


Christ and Democracy. Cr. | 
Svo, cloth gilt, 35. 6d. | 
The Land and the Labourers. | 
Second edition. Cr. 8vo, 1s. | 


Student's sanuats. 


Hawthorne's Students Manual 
35. 6d. 


Milnes' Problems and Exercis 
45. 6d. 


Nicholson's Student's Manual of Germ: 
35. 6d. 


of Indian History, 
es in Political Economy, 
an Literature, 


“ Oxon's " Student's Manual of the Reign of George WI., 


4s. 6d. 
Table Books. 
The Graphic Table Book. 
The Eclipse Table Book. 


1d. 5 cloth, 2d. 


130th thousand, 4d. 
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Taylor, Jeremy. Selections from the Works of. 
With a Short Account of the Author and his Writings. 3s. 64. 


Theal,George McCall. Kaffir Folk Lore; with àn 
Introduction on the Mythology, Manners, and Customs of the 
Kafürs. Second Edition, Cr. Svo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 4s. 6d. 


Thorn. Coloured books with text by Ismay THORN : 
Harlequin Eggs. A 4to colour- { In and Out. A 4to colour-book 


book for children, with 24 pages for children, with 24 pages of 
of pictures by Lily Chitty. pictures by Lily Chitty, — Z//us- 
Illustrated boards, 25. 6d. trated boards, 2s. 6d. 


Tillotson, W. Crimson Pages: a Story of the 
Reformation. Plates. 12mo, cloth gilt, 1s. 


Time. A Monthly Magazine of Current Topics, Literature 
and Art. Medium Svo. * 
Vols, I.—IX., edited by EDMUND YATES. £3. 
Vols, -X. (1884), edited by B. MONTGOMERIE 
RANKING. Each 6s, 
New Series, edited by E. M. AnbY-WILLIAMS, com- 
mencing with January, 1885. Vols. 1—2, each, 75. 6d. 
$ [Monthly, rs. 
Tiny Mite, the Adventures of a Little Girl in 
Dreamíand. With a large number of Illustrations. 4to, cloth, 55. 


Turner, F. C., B.A. A Short History of Art. 
Illustrated. Demy Svo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 12s. 6d. 


Tytler. Novels by C. C. Fraser TvrLER : 


Jasmine Leigh. Second Edition, | Margaret. Sec, Edition, 3s. 6d. 
35. 6d, Jonathan. Sec, Edition. [Shortly. 


Tytler, M. Fraser. Tales of many Lands. Illus- 
trated. Sm. vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 35. 


Valvedre, A. de. Sorrowful yet Lucky. A Novel. 
3 vols. Cr. Svo, cloth, 31s. 6d. 


Vernalecken, Th. In the Land of Marvels. Folk 
tales of Austria and Bohemia. Edited by the Rev. Prof, E, 


Johnson, M.A, Cr. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 55. 


Vicary, J. Fulford, J.P. Readings from the Dane: 
Short Stories translated from contemporary Danish writers. Cr. 
Svo, paper, Is, 

Villari, Lina. Life in a Cave. 
cloth gilt, gilt edges, Ys. Gd. 


Frontispiece. Cr. 8vo, 
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Vines, S. H., D.Sc., M.A. A School Botany. 
[Zn preparation. 


5 See also Prantl—Vines. 
Wagnee. Works by Dr. W. WAGNER : 
Asgard and the Gods. A | Epics and Romances of the 


Manual, of Norse Mythology. Middle Ages. Second Edition. 
Third Edition. Tiustrated. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 7s. 67. 


Demy 8vo, 75. 6d. 


Walldce, Cornelia. Flowers, a fantasy. With 
miniature illustrations, Demy 32mo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6d. 


Wallis. Novels by A. S. C. Warus: 


In Ttoubled Times. A Novel Royal Favour. A novel. Trans- 
Translated from the Dutch by lated from the Dutch by E. J. 
E. J. Irving. Third Edition Irving. Second edition. Cr. 
(re-translated). Cr. vo, 6s. Svo, cloth, 6s. 4 


“Wanderer” (Author of “ Fair Diana,” “ Across 
Country,” etc). Glamour: a Novel. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo, 315: 6d. 


Weir. Works ‘by Amcumatp Weir, B.A. : 


The Historical Basis of Eu- | The Critical Philosophy of 
rope. S8yo. [ Shortly. Kant. Cr. 8vo, 25. 6d. 


Welby, S. E. The Travellers Practical Guide. 


In four languages. A waistcoat pocket volume. Cloth,ts.; roan, 15.60. 


ocial satire. Sixth thou- 


What the Boy thought. As iS 


sand, Roy, 16mo, parchment wrappers, 


White. Books by F. A. WHITE, B.A. : 


An Unconventional English | The Boys of Raby. A holiday 


Grammar, Second Edition. book for boys. Ilustrated by J. 
12mo, cloth, 45. Dinsdale. Cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, 
gilt edges, 25. 6d. 


of Childhood: 


Wiebe, Prof. E. The Paradise 
Third Edition. | 


A complete manual of Kindergarten instruction. 
75 plates. 4to, cloth, Yos. 6d. 


The Prima Donna. 


Williams, Sarah (** Sadie DE 
cloth, 35. 6d. 


A Novel 1 vol edition. Cr. 8vo, 


I 
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Wilson, Rev. John M. Nature, Man, and God. 
Contributions to the Scientific Teaching of To-day. Cr.8vo, cloth, 55. 
a 
Wood, Rev. H. A Season among the Wild 
Flowers. Second Edition: Cuts. Cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 35. 6d. 
i 


Wright, Dr, Alfred. Adventures in Servia: Ex- 


periences of a Medical free-lance among the Bashi-Bazoucs, etc. 
Edited and illustrated by E. Farquhar-Bernard, M.R.C.S. (/ate 
Surgeon of the Servian Army). Demy Svo, cloth gilt, Yos. 6d. 


Wurtz, Dr. A. The Elements of Modern 
Chemistry. Cuts. Cr. 8vo, cloth, tos, 6d. 


Xenophon. The Hiero. Edited, with Introduction and 


Notes for the use of schools, by R. Shindler, M.A. Interleaved. 
12mo, cloth, 25. 6d. 


Yonge, Biographical Books by Professor C. D. YONGE: 


The Seven Heroines of Chris- | Our Great Naval Command- 
tendom. 7hird Edition Ilus- ers. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth 
trated. Cr, 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt gilt, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 
edges, 3s. 6d. Drake — Blake —Cook—Rod- 

ney—Nelson— Parry. 


Youthful Nobility. 


Plates. Cr. Svo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 
I5. 6d. i 


Zacher, Dr. B. (Assessor to the Prussian Government). 
The Red International: An Account of Modern Socialism. in 
Germany, France, Great Britain, Ireland, Switzerland, Belgium, 
Holland, Denmark, Scandinavia, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Austria, 


Russia, and North America. Translated by the Rev. E. M. Geldart, 
M.A. Cr. 8vo, paper, 15. 


Zimmern, Helen. Tales from the Edda. Illus- 


trated by Kate Greenaway and others. Cr, Svo, cloth gilt, gilt 
edges, 1s. 6d. 
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The Imperial Parliament Series. 
Written entirely by MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT. Edited by SypNey BUXTON, M.P. 
o In Uniform Crown 8vo Volumes, red cloth, neat, each about 150 pp: 18. 


1, Marq. of Lorne. Imperial Federa- 6. W.S. Caine, W. Hoyle, and Rev. 
a sing. 9 5 Dawson Burns. Local Option. 
"ES .Lubbock. Representation. 7. Hel Broadhurstand R. T. Reid. 
3- A Rathbone, Alb. Pell and F. C. Leasehold Enfranchisement. 
E ontague. Local Government and 3. Henry Richard and Carvell Wil- 
o 'axatior? liams. Disestablishment. 


^ Su tos M E Baxter. England 9. J. E ce. The House of IUE 

ssia in Asia. 12. J. F- B. Firth. London Government 

5. Mrs. Ashton Dilke and W. Woodall. sese ede 
Women Franchise, 


The last two not yet ready.’ Others to follow. 


Historical, Political and Social Science. 


Daly’s Radical pioneers, 6s. Milnes’ Political economy, 45. Gd. 
Gronhínd's Co-op. commonwealth, 25. Rogers’ Six centuries of gt and wages, 
Guyot's Social economy, 95- o 155. 
Higginson’s Common sense about women, " Fight chapters from the history: 

1$. of English work and wages, 35- 67. 
Hughan's Hereditary peers and heredi- | Solly’s Rehousing the poor, 6d, 

tary paupers, 15. Stubbs’ Christ and democracy, 35- 6d. 

Imperial Parliament Series, p. 27- Land and the labourers, 3s. 6. 


Karoly's Dilemmas of labour, etc., 35. 6d. Zaolier's Red international, 15. 


Agriculture, etc. 


Fawkes’ Horticultural buildings, 35. 6d- 
D 3 
» . Hot water heatihg, 15. 
o Rogers’ Knsilage, 15. 
Natural History and Science. 
"Alert," Cruise of the, by Coppinger, 6s. | Hewetson’s The human eye, 15- 
Allen’s (Grant) The Evolution of Flower: Kirby's Handbook of entomology, 155- 
Alpine Plants, yoo coloured plates, Evolution and nat,theology,4s-6d. 
4 vols., £s... n Cabinet, £6 6s. McAipine’s Diseases of plants. 
Bennett's F y Life histories of piants. | 
Montague's Dictionary of British birds, 
75. 6d. N 
Vol. I., 215. ; Naegeli-Schwendener’s The micro- 
Cox’s Little cyclopædia of common things, scope, 215. 3 
75. 6d. Newman's History of British ferns, 18s. 
Espin’s Star atlas, rs. 6d. Prantl-Vines’ ‘ 'ext-book of botany, 95. 
iend's Flowers and flower-lore, 75. 6d. Ramsay's Bibliography of climate, 16s. 
Harting's Glimpses of bird life, 425. Wartz’s Elements of modern chemistry, 
Hehn’s Wanderings of plants, 165- ros. 6d. 
5 PoPULAR SCIENCE. 
<,1s.6d. | Kirby's Young collector, 1$. 
Bi losses, 15. WNewinan's Ferns, People's edition, as. 
Bottone’s The dynamo, 2s. 6d: Pilter’s Human physiology, 15. 
Butler’s Entomology of a pond. Wood's Season among wil id flowers, 2s. Gd. 
Greene’s Insect hunter's companion, 1$. Young Collector's Penny handbooks, 
Clement's Geological systems, 15- 8 vols., 14. each. 


NATURAL HISTORY MAGAZINES. 
The Naturalist’s World. Monthly, 2. | The Scottish Naturalist, quart., 1. 


t 
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Books of Travel, etc. 


“Alert,” Cruise of H.M.S. 

Barras! India, 4 vols., each 3s. 6. 

Forbes’ Canara and Ganjam, 6s. 

Hobson's The farm in the Karoo, 35. 6d. 

Little's South African sketch. book, 2 vols., 
215. 


Alert, 6s. 
35. 6d. 


Marryat's Tom Tiddler's ground. o | 
Maryhrs Reconnoitring | Central ‘Asia, 
75. 6d. 


Meignan's Over Siberian Shows, 16s. 
Wright's Adventures in Servia, 10s. 62. 


o 


Novels and Minor Fiction. 


Abdy-Williams' Two Ifs, 35. 62. 
h For his friend, 3 v., 315. 6d. 
y Forewarned, rs. 
Auerbach's Two stories, 25. 6. 
Babcock’s Cypress Beach, 2 vols., 12s. 
Blokerdykes With the best intentions, 
25, 6d. 
Boger's Elfrica, 3 vols., 315. 6d. 
Bradshaw's Roger orth, 3 vols., 
315. Gd, v 
Burke's Couleur de rose, 2 vols., 215. 
Churi '8 Daisy Darling. 3s. 6d. 
Corbett/s Cassandra, 3 vols., 315. 62. 
Dalton’s False steps, rs. 
Douglas’ Measure for measure, vols, , 215. 
Evelac’s Leaven of malice, 6s. 
Hichens’ Coastguard’ 'cret, 65. 
LeFree’s Walking stick, 6s, 
Hobson’s At home in the ‘Transvaal, 
2 vols., 215. 


o 
Teith-Adame’ (Mrs.) Geoffrey Stirling, 
js. 


35. 6d. 6 
Leith-Adams' Madelon Lemoine, 35. 6d. 
Mayne Reid, The Death Shot, 35. 62. 

Us z The Flag of Distress, 35.67. 
Müller's German love, 35. 62. and ss. 
Parker, Dr. J. Weaver Stephen, 75. 6d. 
Paul's Not too funny ! 15. A 
Rowsell's Sweet bells jangled, 3 Vols. 
Rye's Kirby in the dale, 3 vols., 31s. 
Scott's (Redna) Edith, 3 vol » 315. 6d. 
Sime's The red route, 3 vols. 315. 67. 
Tytler's Jasmine Leigh, 3s. 62. 
Margaret, 35 dd. 

Valvedre's Sorrowful yet lucky, 315. 6d. 
Vicary's Reading from the Dane, 15; 
Wallis’ In troubled times, 6s. d 
» —. Royal favour, 6s. 
x, Wanderer's" Glamour, 3 vols., ars. 6d. 
S' (S.) i rima donna, 35. 67, 


Antiquities, Folk-lore, etc. 


Bowker's Goblin tales of Lancs., 25, 64. 

Caballero's Book of Spanish tales, 2s, 62, 

agas, 25, 6d. 
'Oker's Irish fairy legends. 

Friend's Flowers and flower-lore, 75. 64. 

er’s English fairy-tales, 25. 647 

Geldart's Modern Greek folk-lore, 25. 64. 

Gesta Romanorum, zs. 62. 

Grimm's ‘Teutonic mythology, 3 vols, 455. 

Harley’s Moon lore, 7s. 62. 

Harris’ Uncle Remus, 2s. 6d. 

Hehn's Wanderings of plants, 16s, 


Maccall’s Christian legends, 35. 62. 
Matthews’ Legends of the wigwams. 
Monteiro's Portuguese folk-lore, 3s, 6d. 
Percy Reliques, 3 vols., 315. 6d. 
Rowsell’s The ‘Spirit’ of the Giant 
mountains, 2s, 67. 
Stephens’ Old Norse fairy tales, 2s. 6d. 
Theal's Kafür folk-lore, 45. 62. 
Vernalecken's In theland of marvels, ss, 
Wagner’s Asgard and the gods, 7s. 6d. 
7» Epics and romances, 75. 6d. 
Zimmern’s Tales from the Edda, rs. 62, 


Theological and Devotional Books. 


Adams’ My man and I, 7s. 62, 

Church Rambles and Scrambles, 2s. 

Cockburn, Laws of nature, 35. 62. 

Contemporary Pulpit. ‘Vols. L—IV;, 

each, 6s, Monthly, 6d. 

Dover's Lent manual, 25. 67; and 1s, 6d. 
p», Ministery of mercy, 6s, 

Fuller's Holy and profane states, 35, 6d, 
p» Lifeof Fuller. 2 vol., r 

Geldart's Sunday for our little ones, 35. 
5i Doctrine of atonement, 35, 67. 


Gorman's Conyerts to Rome, 2s, 64. 
Kirby's Evolution and nat. theol., 4s, €. 
Maccall's Christian legends, 3s. t 
er’s The perfect home. 3 vols., ca. Gd 
Rawnsley's Christ for to-day, 6s, 
Richard and Williams’ Disestablish- 
ment, rs, 
Stubbs' Christ and democracy, 3s. 6d. 
x»... Anthology of Christian morals, 
Taylor, Jeremy, Selections from, 
Wilson's The Supreme Power. 
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Arthur's Ten nights, 25. 
Eclipse Elocutionist, rs. 
Kirton's Happy homes, 25. 

5» Pricgless treasure, 25. 
Malin's Shakespeare temp. @l., 25- 6d. 
Maynard's Happy wedded life, 25. 

o 


Andersen's Fairy tales set to music, 15. 6d. 
Bourne's Great composers, 35- 6d. 
Fillmore's Hist. of pianoforte music, 


35. 6d. 
"Moore's Child's pianoforte book, 35. 6d. 
> Books on the 


Alpine Plants, 4 vols., each 255. 
Everitt's English caricaturists, 425- 
Harting’s Glimpses of bird life, 425. 
'Hewetson's Life of Hewetson, 42s- 
'Hewetson's Influence of joy, 35. 6d. 


Buckland's Happiness of childhood, 6d, 
” Use of stories, 3d. 
Bülow's Child nature, 35. 

5» Handwork and head-work, 35. 
DePortugall's Synoptical table, 25. 62. 
Froebel, Selections from. 

Heerwart's Mutterlieder, 3d. 
Kindergarten, The. Essays ett 3% 


Books on 


Buxton’s Overpressure, 25: and rs. 

Qooper's Training ofthe memory, 3d. 

Crawford's Reform of spelling, 6d. 

Fawkes’ Babies; how to rear them, 6d. 

Hoggan's Physical education of girls, 4d. 

Karoly’s Dilemmas of labour and educa- 
tion, 35. 6d. 


Kindergarten Books. Sve special 
heading above. 
Locke “On words,” ed. Ryland, 45. 6d. 


Lofving’s Physical education, 15. 62. 


Bevan's Royal relief atlas, 215. 
» Home geography. 
prants Systematic cutting out, 25. 


Temperance and Cottage Books. 


Miller's The perfect home. s vols.,cac/t 6d. 
Prize Pictorial Readings, 25. 
Rainbow Readings, 1s- 

Sixpenny Series. 

Wheeler's Drops of water, 15. 


Books on and of Music. 


Moore's Music in the K, G., 44. 

Mulley's Songs and games, 1s. 

Pagi's Number notation, 1s- 6d. 

Prentice's Musician, Grades I.—IV., 25. 
each. 


Fine Arts, etc. 


| Irving (Wash.), Beauties of. 23 plates by 
| =G: Cruikshank, 25, 62. 

Little's What is art? 3s. 6d. 
| Turner's Short history of art, 125. 6d. 


VN Kindergarten Books. 


Moore's (H.K.) Child's pianof. book, 35.64 
zi s Music in the K.G., 4d. 
$0 (N) Kindergarten drawing,3s.6d. 
Mulley's Songs and games, 15. 
Shirreffs The Kindergarten, 15. 4d. 
» Wasted forces, 3d. Ge 
^ The Kinderg. and the School, 
Wiebe's Paradise of childhood, ros, 64. 


Education. 


Lófving's Manual of gymnastics. 

McCarthy's Government code, Ed. 

Malleson's Early training of children, 
as. 6d. 

Moore's Selections from Froebel. 

Nicholson's Student's manual of German 
literature, 35. 6d. / 

Perez's First three years of childhood, 

45. 6d. 

Sonnenschein's Foreign educational 

codes, 35. 6d. 


School.and College Books, etc. 


Claus—Sedgwick. Elem. Text-book of 
Zoology, 21s. and 165. 
Edwards’ Mental calculator, 1s. 
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Faithfull’s Century cards, Plautus, The captivi, 65., 35. Gd. 

Fleay's Logical English grammar, 2s, Pooley-Carnie's Com. sense French, rs. 

Fowle's Short and easy Latin book,rs67. | Prantl-Vines' Text-bool: of botany, 9s. 
Sf First easy Latin reader, 35. 62. Prentice's Musician. Grds. I.—IV. GR. 25. 
2 Second easy Latin reader, 3:.64. ^ Rooper's Manual of object lessons, 35, 6d. 
»* Short and easy Greek book, 2s. 6d. | » Needlework and knitting, 35. 6d. 
» — First easy Greek reader, ss. | Schaible-Althaus’ Seeing’ and thinking, 


» Second easy Greek reader, ss. 35 64.9 
th First Greek reader for Eton,1s.6¢. | Shakspere's Othello, for School use, 25, 
» First book of Homer's Iliad, 2s. Sonnenschein’s— S 


7) Selections fr. Lat. authors, 25. 62. 


and rs. 6d. 
Geometry, Plane, Elements of, 35. 6a. 


George II., 3s. George IIL., 4s. 62. 

Goethe, Select poems of, 15. 6d. 

Hawthorne's Manual of Indian history. 

Hein's German copy book, 62. — [3s, 6d. 

Isocrates, Evagoras, ed. Clarke, 25. 6d, | 

Limerick, Bishop of. Geomet. models. | Ciphering book, 3s. per dozen. 

Milnes! Political economy, 4s, 6a. | Strong’s History of German Lang., 6s. 
rg elementary notions oflogic,zs. 6d. | Student's Manuals, 

Moore's Child's pianoforte book, 35. 64. | Table Books, 7. and xd. 

Norton's Histories, 3 vols., 1s. each. Vines' School botany, 

Orme's Chemistry, 25. 6. | White's Unconventional Engl. gram., 4s. 

Pilter’s Human physiology, rs. | Xenophon's Hicro, ed. Shindler, 25. 6d. 

The Cambridge Examiner, Monthly 62, 


Miscellaneous and Reference Books, 


Best Books, The, aclassified Bibliography. McCarthy's Quarterstaff, 15, 
Bevan's Guide to Westminster Abbey. Marvin's Our public offices, as. 

Js di Lichfield Cathedral, Mentone, Guide to, 1s. 6d. 
Cox's Little cyclopædia of common things, | Welby's Traveller's pract. guide, 15, 
Jewitt’s English Coins, 1s, I75.62. | What the boy thought, 6d. 


— 


GIFT AND PRIZE BOOKS. 


E E pee carr RA 16% 

| Blackboard maps, 16s, and ars. 
Patent arithmometer, 5s. 64., 48. 6d., 

| and 3os. 

|) “Special merit readers em aud cm adi 

| Science and art of arithmetic, as, 6d., 

etc. 
A B C of Arithmetic, 1s, efen 


. Book at £6 6s. (nett.) 


Seboth and Bennett's Alpine plants. 4 series, in cabinet, 


Books at £r rs. 


| Rich’s The war between Germ 
| France 1870-71, 


Gift Books at 7s. 6d. 
Adams’ Book of earnest lives, Gems from the Poets, 


» Battle stories, Wagner's Asgard and the gods, 
Ade, Girlhood of remarkable women. Epics and romances of the 


Cox's Little cyclopa«dia of common things. Middle Ag. 
Friend's Flowers and flower-lore. 


Beyan's Royal Relief Atlas, ny 
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Gift Book at 6s. 


Alert. Cruise of the Alert, by Coppinger. 


Gift Books at 5s. 


Miiller’s (Max), German Loy} veZ£u:. 
Reynard the Fox. 
2 


Gift Books 


Adams' Celebrated women travellers. 
Alberg's Gustavus Vasa. 
Arabian Nights, the new. 
Birthday Book, Floral. 
Bcurne's The great composers. 
^ p . QAfrican heroes. 2 series. 
Chapman's Notable women of the Re- 
formation. 
Notable women of the 
Puritan times. 
Clarke's Book of Golden Friendships. 
Cooke's Three great lives. 
Darton's Brave boys. 

» Famous girls. 
Fuller's Holy and profane states. 
Gustafsson, Tea-time tales. 


Vernalecken's In the land of marvels. 


at 3s. 6d. 


Hauff's Popular Tales. 
Hewett's Heroes of Europe. 
Hillocks' Hard battles. 
Hobson's The farm in the Karoo, 
Jung's Australia and her colonies. 
Letters of the Martyrs. 
Liefde's Great Dutch admirals. 
Life at home, at school, and at college, 
Moore's Child's pianoforte book. 
Mongan's Our great military commanders. 
Müller's (Max) German love. 
Reid's (Mayne) The death shot. 

» TThe flag of distress. 
Taylor (Jeremy), Selections from. 
Yonge's Seven heroines of Christendom. 


in Our great naval commanders. 


Gift Books at 3s. 


Children's Journey, the. 

Gilbert’s Modern wonders of the world. 
» History ofa Huguenot Bible. 

Keene’s Voiceless Teachers. [and Rosette, 

Martineau des Chesney's Marquise 


* Gift Books 


Auerbach's Two stories. 
Austin's Moon folk. 
Bowker's Goblin tales of Lancashire. 
Bickerdyke’s With the best intentions. 
Csballero's Book of Spanish tales. 
Camden's Hoity Toity. 
» Travelling Menagerie. 

Gappel’s Olu Norse sagas. 
C@hapman’s Notable Women of the 

Covenant. 
Olarke’s George and Robert Stephenson. 
Cupples’ Tappy's chicks. | 
Fryer’s Book of English fairy tales. 


O'Reilly'8 Story of ten thousand homes. 

Rowe's Roughing itinVan Diemen's Land, 
»  Ahavenofrest. ~ 

Ross’ Dora's boy. 

Tytler's Tales of many lands. 


at 2s. 6d. 


Geldart’s Modern Greek folk-lore.. 
Harris’ Uncle Remus. Z//usf. Edition. 
Howe's The deserted ship. 

Irving (W.) Beauties of.23 plates by G. C. 
Kroeker's Alice thro’ the looking-glass. 
Maitland's Madge Hilton. 

Parker's Among the Fairies. 

Rowsells Tales of filial devotion. 

e Spirit of giant mountains. 
Stephens' Old Norse fairy tales. 
Thorn’s Harlequin eggs; In and Out. 
White's Boys of Raby. 

Wood's Season among the wild flowers. 
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Gift Books 


Alherg's Charles XII. 
Andersen's Fairy tales set to music. 
Armstrong's Birds and their ways. 
Baker’s Stories of olden times. 
Bickerdyke’s An Irish midsummer 
night’s dream. 

Bourne's Life of Gustavus Adolphus. 
Chapman’s Life of John Wiclif. 

» Life of Martin Luther. 
Clarke's Short biographies— 


Prince Consort. | George Stephenson. 


Charlemagne. Robert Stephenson. 
Sir W. Raleigh. | William Tyndale. 
Cob be's Doll stories. 


Cooke's A boy's ideal. 
» True to himself. 


Gift Books at rs. 


Greenwood's Reminiscences of a raven. 
Lamb's Mrs, Leicester's school. 


at rs. 6d. 


Cooke's Latimer's candle. 
;» English Hero. 
Gausseu's Iron Kingdom. 

» King's Dream. 
» Kingdom of Ifon and Clay. 
Guizot’s ?ife of Lady Russell. 
Hawthorne's Biographical stories. 
Richmond's Annals of th@poor. o 
“Robin’s” The little flower-girl. 
N o 
» Skippo. 
Shakspere, his life and times. 
Stafford's Only a drop of water. 
Stories of my Pets. 
Villari’s Life in a cave. 
Zimmern’s Tales from the Edda. 


Rouse's Sandy’s faith. 


Norton's History of Greece for children. 
» History of Rome for children. 
» History of France for children. 


Gift Boo 
Anson's Cat,and dog stories. 
5» Three foolisa little gnomes. 

Chapman's The wanderer.” 
Cheerful Cherry ; or, make the best of it. 
Little Dickie. 

» Goody Two-shoes. 

» Henry and his bearer, 


Sherwood's Juvenile library. 3 vols. 
| Shield's Knights of the red cross. 
| Tillotson's Crimson pages. 


ks at 6d. 


The Basket of flowers. 

The Language and sentiment of flowers. 
The Prince in disguise. 

The Story of patient Griseldis, 


The Perfect home series. By Rev. Dr. 
Miller. 5 vols., each 62. h 


Wallace's Flowers. 


o 


"The Babes in a basket. 


MAGAZINES. 


TIME. 128 pages, medium Svo. 
Monthly, 62. 


EASTWARD HO! 96 pages Monthly, 6d, 


A Monthly Educational 
Monthly, 6d. 


20 pages, fcap. 


THE CAMBRIDGE EXAMINER. 


Journal (except July and August). 


4to. Monthly, zd. 


THE SCOTTISH NATURALIST. Demy 8vo. 


48 pages, demy 8vo. 


THE NATURALIST'S WORLD. 


1 Monthly, From 1885, 1s. 
THE CONTEMPORARY PULPIT. 


64 pages roy, 16mo. 


Illustrated, 


Quarterly, rs. 2d. 


Printed by Hazell, Watson, & Viney, Ld., London and Aylesbury, 


